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The latest series of the famous Wright Cyclone single-row, 
radial aircraft engines is now available for general domestic 
and export sale. ‘Models of the G-200 Series develop 1200 
H.P. for take-off, and all are available with either single or 
two speed superchargers to give optimum performance for 
all altitude requirements. The G-200 Series Cyclone repre- 
sents the next logical step in the development of the out- 
standing Cyclone type. 

Over nine thousand Wright Cyclones have preceded the 
building of the G-200 Series—a record unapproached by 
any other engine in the high horsepower class. These en- 
gines have proven their reliability by years of gruelling 


WRIGHT 


commercial and military operations. In commercial opera- 
tions alone during the past five years, Cyclones have logged 
a total of well over 2,500,000 flight hours. 

Second only in importance to reliability —the initial cost 
of the G-200 Cyclone is less per horsepower than that of 
any other aircraft engine of comparable power manufac- 
tured today, and the simplicity of its construction makes 
for further economy in maintenance. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


Paterson New Jersey 
A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
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300 FEET OF PRECISION-MANUFACTURE... 
ON THE MOVE! 


In thinking of tomorrow as well 


In all parts of the globe, there is 
steady and growing demand for 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Engines and 
“Caterpillar’’ Diesel Tractors! 


And the Caterpillar Tractor Co.— 


the world’s leading manufacturer © 


of Diesel engines—had to devise 
production-methods and produc- 
tion-equipment capable of easy 


and swift expansion. 


as of today, one of the longest 


® Assembled Caer” Diesel Engines on 
the break-in stands where they are completely 
checked and tested before delivery. 


Diesel-engine assembly-lines ever 
constructed was installed in the 
plant at Peoria, Ill. Here are 300 
feet of constantly moving preci- 
sion-manufacture . . . building 
power-plants of simple design, 
sturdy construction, and depend- 
able, fire-safe operation! Service 
facilities most everywhere. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL POWER 


DIESEL ENGINES - 
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WHEN SMART AMERICA STEPS OUT... 
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At the Ambassador Pump Room, Chicago— Pabst Gets the Call. 


Ultra-Smart. Famed for the touch that makes food divine. Simply bulging with celeb- 
rities and socialites. And for the peak of pleasure, their choice ts Pabst Blue Ribbon— 
the Class of All Beers, in a Class by Itself. 


At the Royal Hawaiian, Pabst Gets the Call. Blue Ribbon is the 
smart world’s choice at this Pacific Paradise. Once the playground of Hawaiian 
kings... a hotel of indescribable beauty, fronting the world-famous surf and 
sand of Waikiki Beach. 


For Keener kefreshmene... 


Leave it to gay young In every glass . . . a lasting 
America to pick the one Sparkle and tang like that of 
Beer for the peak of Rare old champagne. The 
Pleasure...Pabst Blue Ribbon. Result of thorough 

It’s the Lighter, Brighter, Aging, plus the master’s 
Brisk-bodied beer—streamlined Golden touch—a Pabst 

For Keener Refreshment in Secret for 95 years. 

Every delicious, thirst-quenching That’s why, the world over, 
Drop ... Because there’s Smart company perks-up 
Nothing heavy to With Pabst. So when you 
Slow up its delightfully Step out, demand the brand 
Refreshing action, as it That says BLUE RIBBON ... 
Smooths away dull care. The Class of all Beers—in 
And there’s a fortune of flavor =A Class by Itself. 


Lass lhe word... vou want 


aDst BLUE RIBBON 
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The Naval appropriation bill became an act on May 25, 
1939. This act makes provision for the pay, allowances, and 
maintenance during the fiscal year 1940 of 1279 commis- 
sioned officers, 90 commissioned warrant officers, 55 war- 
rant officers, and an average enlisted strength of 18,500 
men, beginning the fiscal year with 18,000 and closing it 
with 19,000. 

The act contains an appropriation of $750,000 to re- 
place buildings at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, de- 
stroyed by fire. This will mean a new building to serve as 
auditorium, hostess house, and post exchange. The sum of 
$130,400 is also included in the act to provide equipment 
for the barracks buildings now under construction at 
Quantico. 

PusLic Works 


The public works bill, H. R. 2878, has passed both 
houses of Congress and was sent to the President on May 
31. This bill, when enacted, will authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to proceed with the construction of certain pub- 
lic work projects at a cost not to exceed the amount stated 
after each item enumerated. The Marine Corps items are: 

Marine Aviation Facilities, Charlotte Amalie, Virgin 
Islands: Quarters for naval personnel, including services 
and accessories, $259,000; dispensary building and acces- 
sories, $30,000. 

Marine Corps Flying Field, Quantico, Virginia: Air- 
craft and engine overhaul building and accessories, $250,- 
000 ; motor-test-stand building and accessories, $80,000. 

Marine Barracks, Parris Island, South Carolina: Build- 
ings and accessories, $3,018,500. 

Marine Barracks, San Diego, California: Development 
of rifle range at La Jolla, California, $305,000. 

Marine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia: Contagious ward 
and accessories, $65,000 ; barracks building and accessories, 
$60,000 ; shop building and accessories, $172,000; nurses’ 
quarters and accessories, $56,000; school building and 
accessories, $250,000. 

Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania : Storage buildings and accessories, $1,300,000. 


WARRANT OFFICERS 


A bill to regulate the number of warrant and commis- 
sioned warrant officers of the Marine Corps, H. R. 6044, 
passed the House of Representatives on June 1. This 
bill provides “that the number of warrant and commis- 
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sioned warrant officers in the Marine Corps and their dis- 
tribution in the warrant and commissioned warrant grades 
shall be as the President may from time to time deem neces- 
sary.” If and when enacted, this bill will make it possible 
for the President to increase or diminish the number of 
warrant officers from time to time as the needs of the 
service require, and appropriations permit. 

MaRINE BAnp AT Civit WaR VETERANS’ REUNIONS 

Congress has again authorized the Marine Band to at- 
tend and give concerts at Civil War veterans’ encamp- 
ments (bills H. R. 3946 and S. 1574). The band will be in 
attendance and give concerts at the United Confederate 
Veterans’ reunion to be held at Trinidad, Colo., on August 
22, 23, 24, and 25, 1939, and at the National Encampment 
of the Grand Army of the Republic to be held at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., from August 27 to September 1, inclusive, 
1939. Funds to defray the expenses of the band are pro- 
vided in the Naval Appropriation Act. 

AVIATION CADETS 

The “Naval Aviation Reserve Act of 1939” has passed 
both Houses of Congress. Upon approval by the President 
it will take effect on July 1, 1939. Under this act aviation 
cadets may, if qualified after completion of training, be 
commissioned ensigns in the Naval Reserve or second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps Reserve. Ensigns or 
second lieutenants commissioned pursuant to this act may, 
after 3 years’ service as such, and if found qualified after 
such examinations as the Secretary of the Navy may pre- 
scribe, be commissioned lieutenants (junior grade) in the 
Naval Reserve or first lieutenants in the Marine Corps 
Reserve, respectively. 

AMENDMENTS TO PERSONNEL ACT 

Mr. Vinson’s Bill (H. R. 4929) to amend the Personnel 
Act of June 23, 1938, was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 26, 1939, and referred to the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Quantico Fire CLaimMs 

Both Houses of Congress have passed bill H. R. 4084 
to provide for the reimbursement: of certain personnel or 
former personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps for the 
value of personal effects destroyed as a result of the fire 
on October 27, 1938, at the Marine Barracks, Quantico. 
The amount to be appropriated is $914.88. 
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Courtesy, The American Foreign Service Journal 


Rio de Janeiro from the air. 


The Policy of the United States in 


Latin America’ 


properly analyzed, emerges as something more than 
The West- 
ern world today is substantially united in a method of con- 
ducting its relations. This method stands out in direct con- 


ip HE policy of the United States in Latin America, 


a mere study in international relations. 


trast to patterns existing elsewhere in the world. It pre- 
sents the conception of a cooperative peace. It is diametri- 
cally opposed to the historic Old World conception of the 
Pax Romana, peace by universal empire. 

This concept of a cooperative peace is far greater than a 
mere Latin American policy of the United States. It is, 


*Address of Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, at 10:00 
A. M., E. S. T., Wednesdav, May 3, 1939, at the meeting of the Academy 
of Political Science, New York City. 


in effect, a New World policy; a policy which gives leave 
to hope that a non-military civilization may yet be possible. 


I 


The chief and continuous premise of United States in 
foreign affairs is the independence of the New World from 
the Old. Other national interests may shift and change; 
but our policy with regard to Latin America has been con- 
stant since the fall of the Spanish Empire. In its earliest 
form this policy was embodied in the Monroe Doctrine; in 
most recent form it appears in the Declaration of Lima pro- 
viding, in substance, for coordinated action to defend the 
integrity of all American Nations and of their institutions. 
Within the past few days, President Roosevelt again re- 
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stated that policy in celebration of Pan American Day, 
pointing out that were the independence of any part of 
the Americas threatened by force the United States would 
have to match that aggression with force of its own. Were 
the threat in terms of economics, we should have to make 
available resources so that no Latin American country need 
sacrifice any part of its independence to maintain its eco- 
nomic life. 

Stated in simplest terms, this means that the hemispheric 
line must never be crossed by any non-American power. 
The historic vestiges of European establishments here, such 
as the holdings of the British, the French, and the Dutch 
in Guiana and in the West Indies, of course remain un- 
changed; and there is no thought of changing them. Oc- 
casional proposals to purchase these possessions, such as, 
for instance, the personal suggestion of Senator Lundeen 
that we buy the Dutch West Indies, have found little, if any, 
support in the United States, which today regards these 
minor colonies as friendly outposts. This Government not 
only has no desire to seek their acquisition ; but has stated 
its intent not to seek a single additional foot of territory. 
Independence, not expansion, is the American objective. 

This policy of hemispheric independence so firmly em- 
bedded in American thinking, is not often analyzed by pub- 
lic opinion in the United States. It is therefore apposite to 
consider for a moment why we have, so continuously, 
championed it. There is, as usual, something more than 
mere sentiment behind international policies which persist 
for many years. 

In the very dawn of our national history, American 
statesmen were men who had had direct experience with 
constant attempts to create spheres of influence in the 
United States. They had seen the French Empire grind- 


ing against the British colonies along what is today the 
Canadian border; they had seen a’ similar process going 
on in the undefined boundary between Louisiana and our 


western settlements. Spanish intrigue in Florida and the 
lower Mississippi had been continuous. Even after the 
establishment of a new American Republic, politicians who 
found themselves in difficulties occasionally attempted to 
recoup their fallen fortunes by lending themselves to these 
border schemes. Aaron Burr probably had some such 
misty idea in mind after his duel with Alexander Hamilton 
had forced him out of public life; General Wilkinson, one 
of the earliest commanders of the American army after the 
Revolution, was uncomfortably familiar, if not actually in- 
volved, in similar schemes. Alexander Hamilton arguing 
for the adoption of the Constitution,.made the point that 
one of the tasks of a strong central government must be to 
put itself in a position where the use of border intrigues 
and political factions within neighboring colonies could not 
threaten the independence of the new and growing country. 

As the country grew, as Latin America developed, as 
communications shortened distances, like considerations 
applied in more distant areas. But the issues changed 
somewhat. No longer were we afraid that our own inde- 
pendence might be submerged by the action of the then 
great powers. We were, however, concrned lest the New 
World again become merely a replica of the Old World, 
whose peace (when there was peace) hung on the balance 
of military strength. The great powers during the nine- 
teenth century were avowedly imperialist; were the New 
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Secretary Hull en route to the Lima Conference. 


World in any degree partitioned among them as Africa 
was, our only possible course would have been to erect a 
counter-imperialism, backed by continuous militarization 
of our national life. 

Thus the modern issue emerges. Today it is paramount. 
We seek to avoid having the New World drawn into that 
pattern of life which has cursed the Old: the deadly process 
of opposing military establishment to military establish- 
ment, of living from incident to incident, through minor 
crises and major crises, forcing our own and our neighbor 
countries into the path of continual militarism with war al- 
ways within the nearer horizon. Should the great Euro- 
pean powers find substantial foothold in the west, we 
should be back, not in the nineteenth century but in the 
eighteenth. And in that century every war in Europe was 
reflected by similar wars here, as the French and Indian 
wars which reflected the Anglo-French wars of the conti- 
nent. The fortunes of the War of 1812 gave us breathing 
space, particularly in view of the weakened condition of 
Spain ; and, with the fall of the Spanish Empire, we found 
ourselves liberated at last from immediate involvement in 
European affairs. Naturally the United States, in com- 
mon with all Latin American nations, have no desire to go 
back over that long and bloody trail. 

This may be called the Latin-American policy of the 
United States; but it might better be called the Foreign 
Policy of the American States in conjunction with the 
United States, for the interests of all of us are the same. 
In earlier years it was dictated by straight need for self- 
preservation, and the maintenance of the independence of 
the nations of the Western world. In later vears it has 
resulted from the desire to maintain for the New World 
a new, and peaceful, pattern of life. 


II 


The Americas may fairly claim, I think, in developing 
this policy to have evolved a new principle in modern his- 
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The Cathdral at Lima. 


tory. Elsewhere, great powers had apparently been able 
to build only in terms of empire. The method of main- 
taining a great area in independence and peace adopted by 
the European powers was conquest—an idea inherited 
from Rome, which could conceive no peace save by con- 
quest of the world, and imposition of the Pax Romana. 

In place of this there emerged an idea which can fairly 
be credited to the Spanish liberator, Simon Bolivar. This 
was the idea of the “community of nations,” a cooperative 
group of independent countries united in a single foreign 
policy so far as the rest of the world was concerned. Their 
methods of maintaining peace among themselves must be 
highly developed ; their understanding must be as complete 
as communication could make it; and, most of all, they 
must stick together. This was to be the substitute for the 
pattern of an “imperial peace”: the Pax Hispanica which 
Bolivar had done so much to overthrow. The idea ap- 
pealed to the American statesmen of his time: to President 
Monroe, when he enunciated the Doctrine which bears his 
name ; to John Quincy Adams, when he joined in approv- 
ing and sent delegates to the first Pan American confer- 
ence; to Henry Clay, as Secretary of State, and, in later 
history, to James G. Blaine, to Secretary Hughes, to Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt, and to Cordell Hull. 

It is worth while to emphasize the fact of the new pat- 
tern. Even today the United States, which has benefited 
so much from it, is too little familiar with the strength of 
the conception, and with its unusual success in the troubled 
waters of international relationships. A group of nations 
confederated in the objective of maintaining the indepen- 
dence alike of each other and of the total group: a group 
of nations maintaining their complete sovereignty as be- 
tween themselves, yet reaching a point of understanding 
which permitted all of the inevitable disputes to be settled 
by peaceful means; an area of half the world capable of 
maintaining a unity based on understanding; a group to 
whom force was needed only to repel aggression from 


without: this seemingly impossible ideal of a Spanish- 
American revolutionary, has at length become a reality. 
As a parenthesis, I take especial pleasure in remembering 
that when Bolivar’s hopes were at their lowest ebb, he was 
supported by the negro republic of Haiti. 

It is customary in considering the development of this 
ideal to point out the many mistakes and lapses from it 
which have occurred during the 120 years of its practice. 
Particularly, criticism is leveled at the United States. 
Lapses there have surely been; but I do not think that 
most of the charges can fairly be regarded as valid today. 

Many of our own major mistakes, indeed, in this hemi- 
sphere have been due more to the fear of European domina- 
tion than to any desire to increase the area of our terri- 
tory. Conspicuous among these were the interventions 
beginning at the time of the Panama Canal incident, the 
Nicaraguan occupation, and the occupations of Haiti and 
Santo Domingo. It has been customary, particularly among 
students who hold the Marxist view of history, to ascribe 
these to desire to protect American capital, which thus be- 
came the forerunner of imperialism. Yet as the history 
becomes increasingly clear, and as the documents are more: 
completely available, the Marxian student finds that the 
facts do not bear him out. In many cases the intervention 
of American capital in Central America and in the West 
Indian Republics was undertaken, not at the instance of 
American capitalists seeking outlet for their funds. It was 
undertaken at the direct instance of the American Govern- 
ment; and the motive appears to have been the fear lest 
European capital, affected with European politics, might 
find foothold on this side of the Atlantic. An example may 
be found in the occupations of Haiti and Santo Domingo. 
In each case American banks had purchased the control of 
the banks previously serving those island countries; but 
the documents today make it clear that the American finan- 
ciers did so rather unwillingly, at the direct urging of the 
State Department; and that the State Department urged 
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the American financial moves as a means of eliminating 
European financial moves. It may also be noted that alone 
among the great powers of the world, having accomplished 
that objective, public sentiment in the United States swiftly 
mobilized against the continuance of the occupations, they 
were withdrawn freely and without reserve, largely in con- 
sequence, first, of the continuous urging of the present Un- 
der Secretary, Mr. Sumner Welles, then a staff member of 
the State Department, and finally, as a part of the broad 
policy laid out and executed by Secretary Hull. The final 
result has been the firmer establishment of independent na- 
tions who owe their safety not to their military force, but 
to the strength of the Pan American idea. 


III 


In the last two years the American relations have defi- 
nitely and distinctly entered a new phase. The century 
from the time of President Monroe up to the date of the 
conference of Montevideo in 1933 was largely concerned 
with working out the relations of American nations to each 
other. The conception of Simon Bolivar had to be imple- 
mented. We had here all of the natural difficulties which 
nations do elsewhere; the work, therefore, of constructing 
machinery for peace, of settling international disputes, of 
establishing the doctrine that the weakest nation in terms of 
area and population nevertheless could meet the strongest 
in terms of juridical quality—all this took time. The unity 
of the Americas on this basis of common ideal attained sub- 
stantial unanimity of opinion when Secretary Hull at Mon- 
tevideo six years ago announced the full agreement of the 
United States to the doctrine of equality of nations and re- 
nounced any right of intervention. This led directly to 
the adoption of the principles of inter-American solidarity 
at the Buenos Aires Conference of 1936. 

The state of the world thereupon brought the second 
phase of hemispheric relations to the fore. Up to 1936 we 
had been dealing primarily with each other. Now it be- 
came necessary to consider the relations of the entire hem- 
isphere to the rest of the world. These fall roughly into 
two categories, political and economic. 

Politically, the New World has been once more at- 
tacked from the side of the Old, though the attack has not 
been fully developed, and let us hope never will be. To 
realize this you would have to follow the course of some 
of the European propaganda principally released for home 
consumption in their own countries. I here merely note a 
few spectacular points. Certain of the German state-con- 
trolled newspapers and commentators have asserted that 
the great white races must plan the economic disposition of 
the world; that their heritage is endangered particularly 
because the Latin American countries do not sufficiently 
develop their resources; one such piece of propaganda re- 
ferred particularly to the need of controlling the resources 
of a considerable part of Brazil. This is the theory of 
“lebensraum” with a vengeance. Others have asserted that 
the Spanish-American parts of South America plainly 
should be grouped with Spanish cultural forces ; the Span- 
ish fascist organization known as the Phlanx proposes to 
organize and is organizing groups in South America today 
with that in mind. Still another attack is the attempt to 
mobilize for permanent economic and political use the con- 
siderable settlements of European nationals who have 





played a considerable part in the development of Latin 
America. Still other attempts from the communist side 
have included an effort to create popular movements domi- 
nated by men of communistic faith, with the aim of ultimate 
capture of local governments. 

In passing it should be noted that the communist propa- 
ganda and the axis propaganda are not wholly unknown 
within the United States. The object in both cases is to 
disrupt relations between the United States and its Latin 
American neighbors. For instance you will find commu- 
nists vigorously insisting that many Latin American gov- 
ernments are “fascist” or “totalitarian.” Commonly you 
will discover that the adjective “fascist” is applied by left 
groups to any South or Central American government 
which has not been hospitable to movements of communist 
flavor ; and one object of that propaganda is to attempt to 
stir up sentiment here against these governments based on 
the premise (which frequently is wholly false) that they 
are sympathetic to the axis powers. Too often the real ob- 
jective of such propaganda is not to serve the cause of 
“democracy” as it is frequently and incorrectly termed, but 
to weaken existing governments by getting them into dis- 
putes with the United States for strictly local political pur- 
poses. In like manner, you will not infrequently run into 
propaganda here designed to convince the United States 
that some Latin American government is “communist”— 
again a line of argument which is commonly worked up for 
the purpose of serving some local interest. The actual fact 
is that, so far as I can see, neither the communist nor the 
fascist propaganda has made a great deal of headway in 
South America; the dangers of one or the other are too 
often magnified in the United States for purposes which 
are by no means set forth on the surface. 

We need not, therefore, take these propaganda attacks 
too seriously: they have not had great success, and there 
is no particular occasion to be unduly frightened about 
them. For our purposes it is enough to know that these 
movements do exist; and that they do represent a very 
real attempt, first, to break up the unity of the Americas, 
and second, to make possible the re-opening of this hemi- 
sphere to the modern form of imperialism, which is little 
more than a new form of the nineteenth century imperial- 
ism whose attacks on the continent were successfully re- 
sisted as Pan Americanism became an active and powerful 
force. It is one thing to realize that these various efforts 
do not promise great success; it is another to disregard 
their existence. Further, we as a government have to rec- 
ognize that all movements whether from communist 
sources or from the axis powers have an element in com- 
mon: they are all directed against the United States, which 
is rightly regarded as one of the bulwarks of the solidarity 
of the Americas. 

Resentment against this kind of attack has been evident 
throughout the entire New World. The United States 
feels it as a matter of course, because it has taken such an 
obviously anti-American form. But the South American 
states are equally alive to it. For that reason, there was at 
Lima a few months ago a clear-cut movement to establish 
a common front against extra-American forces of whatever 
sort. The proposals to do this varied in form: Colombia, 
for instance, desired a frank hemispheric league of nations ; 
Brazil, a collective security pact; the Argentines, always 
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somewhat isolationist, a mere statement of cooperation to 
preserve peace and independence; the United States, a 
strong declaration which might be implemented through 
the process of consultation as circumstances should suggest. 
Bringing all the various views into harmony, the result 
was the now famous Declaration of Lima, a forthright 
statement by the nations of the New World that they would 
collectively act to repel any attack from outside, whether 
that attack took the form of oid-fashioned military action, 
or new-fashioned attempts to dominate the internal struc- 
ture of a state. From here out the problems of the hemi- 
sphere become, in a great sense, those of collective foreign 
action. It is interesting to note, for example, that every 
Latin American government moved at once to support 
President Roosevelt’s recent peace suggestion ; and the re- 
action was sufficiently strong so that the move might fairly 
be called a suggestion by the combined New World to- 
wards finding a method of peace in the Old. 

This poses the problem. Can the idea of a community 
of nations which is the peaceful pattern of the New World 
cope successfully with the idea of the Pax Romana, the 
world imperialism from the Old? History will record the 
answer; but we may make certain tentative observations 
even now. 

The American community of nations is already mature. 
It is, in fact, the oldest international group now existing 
in the world. The great powers within it appear to have 
learned the lesson of self-restraint ; and it is beginning to 
be clear that the advantages of cooperative equality are 


greater than those of conquest. In sordid fact, it is more 
advantageous to live at peace, to cooperate in international 
relations, and to open trade channels, than it is to conquer, 
to seize territory, and to govern an unwilling population, 
It so happens—and I am glad of it—that the method of 
our American relations was not worked out on a basis of 
sordid self-interest ; but we have learned that self-interest 
is served by the processes of ordinary morality. 

It is undeniably true that for a time any nation within 
the group may take advantage of the cooperation which we 
know here as the good neighbor policy ; and it is probably 
true that if this were done persistently, the time might ar- 
rive when there would be a revulsion against the good 
neighbor policy in the United States. The genus dema- 
gogue is naturally known in Latin America as he is known 
here ; and from time to time he achieves a transient politi- 
cal success. Yet over the years and particularly with in- 
creasing maturity, the forces of common sense and reason 
do prevail; and with patience and good will on both sides 
we may fairly hope, and experience fairly indicates, that 
peace by cooperation is infinitely more stable than rela- 
tionships attained by conquest, or existing through the un- 
easy operation of military balance. 

This is a brief outline of the slow but continuous building 
of a strictly modern order. It is the history of a true con- 
trast in ideas. Ancient Europe knew the Pax Romana as 
the ultimate objective in world civilization. Every Euro. 
pean nation has indulged that dream at one time or an- 
other : the Holy Roman Empire included it ; the Hapsburgs 


reached for it, the Spaniards attempted it, Napoleon’s brief 


constellation was cast in that mold. Those dreams are not 


dead even today. 

To the idea of universal empire, the New World is try- 
ing, in a magnificent laboratory the magnificent experi- 
ment : the experiment of a cooperative hemisphere. On the 
success of that experiment hangs, in large degree, the hope 
of civilization in the modern world. 


Courtesy, The American Foreign Service Journal 


Left: Lake Atitlan; and above a scene in Quezaltenango Guatemala. 
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State Visit of Their Britannic 
Majesties, June, 1939 


MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL PARTY 


THE KING. 
THE QUEEN. 


Lady Nunburnholme and Lady Katharine Seymour, 
Ladies in Waiting. 

The Right Honorable William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister of Canada, Minister in Attendance. 

The Earl of Eldon, Lord in Waiting to the King. 

The Earl of Airlie, Lord Chamberlain to the Queen. 

Mr. Alan Lascelles, Acting Private Secretary to the 
King. 

Surgeon Captain Henry White, R.N., Medical Officer. 

Mr. George F. Steward, Chief Press Liaison Officer. 

Captain Michael Adeane, Assistant Private Secretary to 
the King. 

Lieutenant Colonel The Honorable Piers W. Legh and 
Commander E. M. C. Abel-Smith, R.N., Equerries to the 
King. 

Mr. A. D. P. Heeney, Principal Secretary to the Prime 
Minister of Canada. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 6 
The Secretary of State and Mrs. Hull, with the British 
Ambassador and the following committee, proceeded by 
train to Buffalo, New York: 
Mr. George T. Summerlin, 
The Chief of Protocol; 
Major General Hugh A. Drum, U.S.A., 
Military Aide to the King. 
Rear Admiral James O. Richardson, U.S.N., 
Naval Aide to the King. 
Captain L. C. A. St. J. Curzon-Howe, M.V.O., R.N., 
Naval Attaché, British Embassy. 
Colonel R. V. Read, D.S.O., M.C., 
Military Attaché, British Embassy. 
Group Captain G. C. Pirie, M.C., D.F.C., 
Air Attaché, British Embassy. 
Mr. Cecil W. Gray, 
Assistant to the Secretary of State. 
Mr. Michael J. McDermott, 
Chief, Division of Current Information. 
Mr. Robert C. Bannerman, 
Chief Special Agent. 
Mr. George W. Renchard, 
Department of State. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7 
Eastern Standard 
Time 

8:00 p.m.—The reception committee proceeded to the Ca- 
nadian border at Niagara Falls to welcome 
Their Majesties the King and Queen on their 
arrival in the United States. 

9:35 p.m.—The royal train arrived at the Suspension 

Bridge Station, Niagara Falls, New York. 


The King and Queen descended from the 
train and were welcomed on the station plat- 
form by the welcoming committee. The Brit- 
ish Ambassador presented the Secretary of 
State and Mrs. Hull to the King and Queen. 
The Secretary of State presented the other 
members of the committee to Their Majesties. 
Immediately thereafter the Royal Party and 
the welcoming committee boarded the train. 
Dress—Informal. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 8 


11:00 a.m.—The King and Queen arrived at Washington. 


Their Majesties, were escorted through a 
double line of Marines by the Secretary of 
State and the British Ambassador to the Pres- 
ident’s Reception Room at Union Station, 
where they were received by the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. Their Majesties’ suite 
were presented to the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and the members of the reception 
committee, then were presented to the King 
and Queen. The members of the reception 
committee were: 
The Vice President 
and Mrs. Garner ; 
The Chief Justice 
and Mrs. Hughes ; 
The Speaker 
and Mrs. Bankhead ; 
The Secretary of the Treasury 
and Mrs. Morgenthau ; 
The Secretary of War 
and Mrs. Woodring ; 
The Attorney General ; 
The Postmaster General 
and Mrs. Farlev ; 
The Secretary of the Navy 
and Mrs. Swanson ; 
The Secretary of the Interior 
and Mrs. Ickes: 
The Secretarv of Agriculture 
and Mrs. Wallace ; 
The Secretary of Commerce ; 
The Secretary of Labor ; 
Senator and Mrs. Pittman: 
Representative and Mrs. McReynolds ; 
The Chief of Staff 
and Mrs. Craig: 
The Chief of Naval Operations 
and Mrs. Leahy; 
The Commandant of the Marine Corps 
and Mrs. Holcomb; 
The Under Secretary of State 
and Mrs. Welles. 











The King lays a wreath on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 


The British Ambassador then presented to the 
King and Queen Lady Lindsay and the mem- 
bers of the Embassy staff. Mr. Mackenzie 
King then presented the Minister of Canada 
and Lady Marler. Sir Herbert Marler then 
presented his staff. Lord Eldon presented the 
Minister of the Union of South Africa and 
Mrs. Close, and the Minister of Ireland and 
Mrs. Brennan. Mr. Close and Mr. Brennan 
presented their staffs. The President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt escorted the King and Queen 
to the guard of honor, drawn up in front of 
the station. Military honors were rendered, 
including the British and American National 
Anthems, and a salute of twenty-one guns. 
Photographs were made following the honors. 
Members of the reception committee and 
others entered their automobiles at the side of 
the reception room, while the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt and the King and Queen re- 
ceived the honors and the photographers. 
From the station there was a procession with 
military escort to the White House, over the 
following route: Up Delaware Avenue to 
the Capitol, passing before and turning around 
in front of the Capitol; thence down Consti- 
tution Avenue to Pennsylvania Avenue. On 
Pennsylvania Avenue the procession bore 
right and proceeded on Pennsylvania Avenue 
to the Treasury ; thence south of the Treasury 
to East Executive Avenue, entering the White 
House grounds at the southeast gate and driv- 
ing to the south entrance of the White House. 
Dress—Formal. 


12:00m. —The procession arrived at the White House, 
Immediately following the arrival at the 
White House, there was a Diplomatic Circle 
in the East Room for the Chiefs of Diplomatic 
Missions and their wives. The British Am 
bassador, as Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, 
presented the Chiefs of Mission and their 
wives to the King and Lady Lindsay present- 
ed them to the Queen. 
Dress—Uniform or Formal Day. 


1:00 p.m.—-Small luncheon at the White House. 
Dress Informal. 


2:30 p.m.—The King and Queen drove around Washing. 
ton for an hour’s sightseeing, visiting the Lin- 
coln Memorial, the Cathedral Church of St 
Peter and St. Paul, Rock Creek Park and 
other points of interest. 


4:00 p.m.—Garden party at the British Embassy. 
Dress—Formal. 
4:45 p.m.—Their Majesties left the White House passing 


through a line of Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
drawn up on Pennsylvania Avenue. 


5:00 p.m.—The King and Queen arrived at the British 
Embassy. 

8:00 p.m.—State dinner at the White House, followed by 
a reception and musicale. 
Dress—Formal Evening. 


Their Majesties remained at the White House 
for the night. 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 9 


10:00 a.m.—The King and Queen left the White House 
for the British Embassy. 

10:10 a.m.—Their Majesties received members of the Brit- 
ish colony at the Embassy. 

10:45 a.m.—The King and Queen left the British Embassy 
for the Capitol. 

11:00a.m.—Their Majesties, accompanied by their suite, 
arrived at the Capitol and were received by 
Vice President Garner and Speaker Bank- 
head, who escorted them to the Rotunda 
where the King and Queen received the mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Dress—Formal. 

11:45 a.m.—The King and Queen, with their suite, left the 
Capitol for the Washington Navy Yard. 

12:00 m. —The President and Mrs. Roosevelt received 
Their Majesties, accompanied by their suite, 
on board the U.S.S. Potomac. Luncheon was 
served on board during the sail to Mount 
Vernon. 

1:30 p.m.—The King laid a wreath at Washington’s tomb 
at Mount Vernon. Return to Washington 
was by automobile. 

2:30 p.m.—Visit to the Civilian Conservation Corps Camp 
at Fort Hunt, Virginia. 

3:00 p.m.—Departure from Fort Hunt. 

3:15 p.m.—Arrival at Arlington Cemetery, where the 
King laid a wreath on the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. Representatives of the United 
States veterans’ organizations were present. 

3:40 p.m.—Arrived at the White House. 

4:30 p.m.—Informal tea at the White House. 
Dress—Informal. 

7:55 p.m.—The King and Queen left the White House 
for the British Embassy. 

8:05 p.m.—The President and Mrs. Roosevelt left the 
White House for the British Embassy. 

8:15 p.m.—Their Majesties gave a dinner at the British 
Embassy in honor of the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

Dress—Formal Evening. 

10:45 p.m.—The President and Mrs. Roosevelt left the 
British Embassy for the White House. 

11:30 p.m.—Their Majesties, accompanied by their suite 
and American aides, entrained at Union Sta- 
tion for New York, proceeding from the Em- 
bassy to the Station. No ceremony. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 10 
Daylight Saving 
Time 

9:00 a.m.—The royal train arrived at Red Bank, New 
Jersey. 

9:10a.m.—The King and Queen and other members of 
the Royal Party left Red Bank station by 
automobile and proceeded to Fort Hancock, 
Sandy Hook. 
Dress—Formal. 


9:40 a.m.—The Royal Party embarked on board a de- 
stroyer from the wharf at Fort Hancock and 
proceeded with naval escort up the bay to 
Pier No. 1, North River, The Battery, New 
York City. 

11:15 a.m.—The Governor of New York and the Mayor 
of the City of New York welcomed the King 
and Queen at The Battery (Pier No. 1, North 
River). 

11:30 a.m.—The Royal Party left The Battery by automo- 
bile and proceeded via West Street to the 
West Elevated Highway, thence up West Ele- 
vated Highway to 72nd Street ; right on 72nd 
Street to East Park Drive in Central Park; 
left on East Park Drive to 96th Street; right 
on 96th Street to East River Drive; left on 
East River Drive to Tri-borough Bridge Ap- 
proach and across the Bridge; thence Astoria 
Boulevard to the New York World’s Fair. 

12:00m. —Their Majesties arrived at the New York 
World’s Fair and proceeded to Perylon Hall, 
where they were met by the President of the 
New York World’s Fair and Mrs. Whalen 
and signed in the Fair’s guest book. The King 
and Queen, followed by the Royal Party, pro- 
ceeded to the square in front of the United 
States Federal Building, where a guard of 
honor was drawn up before the building. 
Their Majesties received military honors. 

12:40 p.m.—Their Majesties then proceeded to the Fed- 
eral Building, where they were received by the 
United States Commissioner General and 
Mrs. Flynn. 

12:50 p.m.—The United States World Fair Commission 
gave a luncheon in honor of the King and 
Queen in the Federal Building. 

1:50 p.m.—The King and Queen visited the Canadian, 
Irish and British Pavilions, including the Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and Colonial exhibits. 

3:40 p.m.—The Royal Party left the Fair for Columbia 
University, returning over the same route as 
earlier to 110th Street, West on 110th Street 
to Amsterdam Avenue; North on Amsterdam 
Avenue to 116th Street and the Columbia 
University Library. 

4:00 p.m.—The King and Queen were received by the 
President of Columbia University and made 
a brief visit to the University. 

4:15 p.m.—Their Majesties left Columbia University, 
proceeding west on 116th Street to Riverside 
Drive; north on Riverside Drive to Grant’s 
Tomb; at Grant’s Tomb, they descended to 
lower road—Henry Hudson Parkway—and 
proceeded north to Hyde Park, New York. 

6:15 p.m.—The King and Queen arrived at Hyde Park. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 11 


Their Majesties spent the day at Hyde Park. 

11 :00 p.m.—The King and Queen and their suite left Hyde 
Park by train for Canada, crossing the border 
during the night. 
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Possibilities of Radio Propaganda 


many private persons, while loud speakers supple- 

ment them with large crowds in public; there are 
tens of thousands of receiving sets in daily use by their pos- 
sessors. So there it is ready for propaganda, a formidable 
instrument, a powerful means of attack and defense. Even 
in peace-time there is a veritable war of the ether waves 
being conducted whether it be for social action or for 
interior or foreign politics. This is especially true of the 
totalitarian states where radio is entirely in the hands of 
the government and propaganda cannot be fought except 
through stations situated abroad. The head of the state 
or his agents for propaganda here find a means for reach- 
ing not only every part of their own country but beyond 
their frontiers also. 

We shall see some striking examples illustrating the use 
of radio in several European countries. M. René Pinon 
recently remarked in one of his publications that this 
tends to eliminate the role of the parliaments. Hitler and 
Mussolini both convoke upon great occasions their entire 
people to listen to them by loud speakers. Never before 
have dictators possessed means such as these for personal 
and direct action, and who are thus enabled to be heard by 
practically all the people. 

Even in the other countries radio permits of considerable 
propaganda of a political or electoral nature in favor of 
the party in power, which is able thus to influence the 
thoughts of the people, even of its opponents, by coloring 
its news bulletins. In some countries the government per- 
mits itself some censorship of the broadcasting stations, 
even private ones. I have recently run across an example: 

I was to broadcast a talk of a few minutes’ duration upon 
the Pan-Islamic and Pan-Arabic questions. They asked for 
the text of my speech in advance. I mentioned in my talk 
that the most dangerous anti-French propaganda was that 
which was put out by the Komintern (3rd International) 
for the purpose of intrigue in our North African posses- 
sions. When I presented myself to make my speech I was 
asked most insistently to omit the mention of the 
Komintern in order to avoid great and serious conse- 
quences for the broadcasting company. I consented to sub- 
stituting a paraphrase for the objectionable language, which 
left no doubt as to what I was referring to. 

After the Popular Front Government came into power 
in France, in May 1936, the broadcasting stations of the 
state never ceased in all matters, and particularly those 
that concerned the war bulletins from Spain and all social 
questions, to be so biased as to disgust manv of the listen- 
ers of T.S.F. Later, in order to put an end to protests, 
they endeavored to have their sympathizers elected to the 
committees of radio owners in whose hands was lodged the 
right to protest. But they were unsuccessful in their en- 
deavor. In addition certain broadcasts have been in prej- 
udice of our foreign relations. It is true that in revenge 
some foreign stations retaliated with broadcasts even more 
outrageous toward us. 

The state monopoly of broadcasting stations, if it be 
placed at the disposal of one party, or of members thereof, 


(Finan P private receiving sets place radio in reach of 


By GENERAL A. NIESSEL 


In The Revue des Deux Mondes, 
15 October 1938 


Translated by 
Lr. Cot. P. A. DEL VALLE, U.S.M.C. 


instead of furnishing unbiased news constitutes an intoler- 
able abuse of power at any time, but particularly during 
elections. Sometimes it is a veritable danger ; such an out- 
rage is not to be tolerated in a democracy such as ours, 
We shall see later on, in speaking of the employment of 
radio by various countries, how their propaganda can 
influence public opinion, and the relations between peoples 
may be seriously compromised. 

All these dangers which exist in time of peace become 
amplified and may become extremely serious. The idea 
of destroying the morale of enemy peoples by this means 
is not confined to any one country; as publications in all 
languages have heretofore accomplished. It will be pos- 
sible to reach a large part of the non-combatant public 
in the interior, women and children as well as men, and 
influence their morale by false news and by threats of war 
without mercy; that “Guerre Totale”, whose doctrine is 
taught in Germany by announcing aerial bombardments, 
false bulletins, etc. 

Let us examine the employment of radio by the princi- 
pal European countries with regard to domestic and for- 
eign politics: 

sue U; S.-3. R. 


We shall commence with the U.S.S.R., because there is 
where this kind of propaganda originated in its larger 
aspects, and because the extent of its territory permits them 
to reach the Far East, North America, Central and South- 
ern Asia, North Africa, and the Europear Continent. 

The Soviet Government has known how to make of its 
porpaganda a novel arm, methodically employed to dis- 
organize its probable adversaries, i.e., all non-communist 
countries. A book published by the Red General Staff has 
dedicated a chapter to the measures that must be taken 
to produce these effects. Therein it is recommended that 
false news be circulated to excite the political passions or 
the national minorities; to upset constituted authorities, 
to compromise members of the government etc., and it is 
also contemplated to employ radio. 

Secret radio stations in foreign countries are contem- 
plated in this program of the Soviet Government. 

The government of Moscow is at present engaged in 
making political and commercial treaties with other coun- 
tries in which it alwavs promises to abstain from all propa- 
ganda, but it breaks its word several times each week— 
thanks to the radio—and the power of some of their radio 
stations makes it extremely difficult to interfere with these 
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transmissions which are made in English, German, Span- 
ish, Finnish, French, Dutch, Polish and Czech, and some- 
times even Esperanto. 

For example, it has been revealed that they have had 
23 days of activities of this sort in one month alone, with 
transmissions in several languages the same day; and 
evidently we were the principal target because fifteen 
times the language employed was French. In addition to 
these transmissions, they recommend to their listeners, in 
English and in French, to send written questions if they 
have need of special information, and they inform them 
that these questions will be answered in a future broadcast. 

The anti-religious propaganda has its large place along 
side of the political propaganda. The press of Moscow had 
announced, on the 20th of August 1937, that they were 
going to increase their activities by more frequent broad- 
casts and that one station would be installed to assure 
daily transmissions to the Godless ones. 

Since the Spanish civil war begin the Soviet radio has 
exerted itself on behalf of the government of Barcelona, 
pushing the recruiting of volunteers and the furnishing of 
assistance of all kinds to red Spain, and inviting the work- 
men to arm themselves in preparation for revolutionary 
movements in their respective countries. 

One broadcast in French, shortly after the beginning of 
the civil war, said: 

“If the proletariat has been able to oppose a redoubtable 
resistence to the troops of Franco it is because they have 
taken the precaution to provide themselves with arms in 
preparation for these events. The lesson is a good one to 
remember and the French proletariat should be able to 
profit by it.” 

Well understood radio must not be neglected for interior 
propaganda, but in this case it is a sword with a double 
edge. The substations are warned of the hour of the broad- 
cast, and they are all ready to answer any questions asked. 
The Russian emigres frequently receive via these com- 
munications the complaints of the bad state of harvest, 
the sad disorganization of the transportation system, the 
apathy of the young communists, the recriminations against 
absurd orders, etc. This radiophonic correspondence could 
very easily be exploited for the use of anti-communist 
propaganda. 

In certain countries the Soviet camouflage their agents 
under various masks and they are very numerous, and 
they are charged with fighting counter-propaganda. They 
are very often successful in preventing the diffusion of 
communications contrary to the communists and to the 
anti-Christ. 

It would be a measure of defense on the part of other 
countries to protest by diplomatic means against the agita- 
tion by radio which emanates from the U.S.S.R., and if 
necessary to take whatever sanctions required, or at least 
to respond with counter-propaganda in the Russian lan- 
guage, of which we will cite an example in nationalist 
Spain. 


GERMANY 


In Germany, as in the U.S.S.R., they hold officially that 
it is necessary to upset by propaganda in advance their 
probable adversaries. The Fuhrer, Hitler, has himself 
proclaimed it many times in his book “Mein Kampf.” One 
article in the Militar Wochenblatt dedicated to “The War 


of the Ether Waves” recalls that “thanks to radio-tele- 
phone, one finds access into the hearts of one’s enemies, 
even into the interior of the country one reaches women 
and children, the workmen in the factories, as well as the 
combatants; and one has the means of weakening the 
ideals, logistics, and moral forces, and the will to battle 
of the enemy people, of striking at their vital points in body 
and soul.” And at the same time he states that one bolsters 
up the morale of one’s allies and influences neutrals. 

Even during the Great War General Lundendorff had 
dreams of creating a ministry of propaganda. That idea 
has been realized by the rulers of Hitlerian Germany. One 
of the first acts of the regime, after conferring the power, 
had been to organize such a ministry; it is directed by M. 
Goebbels who is positively fanatic in the exercise of his 
functions: The Third Section of this Ministry is especially 
charged with the employment of the radio. In Germany 
they do not avoid any expense in order to assure a vigorous 
employment of the propaganda whereby they propose to 
reach not only the interior of the Reich, but also all those 
of German race or socalled of German race who are resi- 
dents outside the Reich; and to work upon the peoples of 
other nationalities “in rectifying the lies of the foreign 
press”. Minister Goebbels has declared upon this subject : 
‘““Radio-telephone is the most modern and the most power- 
ful of the instruments of propaganda, the most important 
means of diffusion among the masses. It should permit 
the welding of the German people in its entirety in one 
single will by penetrating into the most modest hut.” Thus 
he has at his disposal the most perfect technical means 
and plans within reach of the public, the cheapest receiv- 
ing sets to match the power of every purse. Although 
Germany, at the International Radio Conference in 1933, 
at Lucerne, obtained 14 wave links, of which 11 are for 
its exclusive use, in a series of articles in the press there 
have appeared many complaints of this nation which finds 
itself encircled because of its position in the center of 
Europe. 

In order to resist this socalled encirclement by radio, the 
power of the broadcasting stations has been considerably 
augmented so as to avoid interference with these broad- 
casts and be able to interfere with those of their neighbors. 
At the same time there has been created in Berlin a radio 
center employing short waves which, if one can believe 
the German experts, is the most powerful and the best 
equipped in the world. 

At the beginning of 1935 Minister Goebbels inaugurated 
the exploitation of a special electric communications net 
which connects the central office of the propaganda unit of 
the Party at Munich and all the regional propaganda 
bureaus. “This net,” writes the Voelkischer Beobachter, 
semi-official organ of the Nazi party, “is the most wide- 
spread existing machine of this nature.” They employ 
Siemens machines and possess the unique advantage of re- 
porting to the 33 propaganda bureaus of the Reich. The 
communications of any post can be transmitted to all of 
the others; the exchange of communications between two 
posts can be read simultaneously by all the others. In this 
manner a conference can be held among 33 posts dis- 
tributed throughout the territory of Germany.” 

We have said that this propaganda proposes to reach 
all of the German race throughout the world. These num- 
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bers outside of Germany have been estimated at 35,000,000 
of which 14,000,000 are over seas; although it is true that 
these statistics are a little bit generous. It is declared that 
there are in France 1,634,000 Germans. No other means 
could be as valuable as radio to maintain daily contacts 
directly between Germany and these German groups on 
foreign soil. 

The world is divided into five zones: The Far East; 
Southern Asia; English Africa ; South America and North 
America. Besides they are not content with broadcasting 
in German, it is done in English, Dutch, Portuguese and 
Spanish, and the Germans have known how to obtain more 
than 200 retransmissions by foreign stations. The Daily 
Telegraph states that Germany tries to reach by its propa- 
ganda the British Dominions. “The Germans”, says this 
paper, “have made a decision which reveals high ambitions 
on the subject of air service or short wave broadcasts 
from Berlin.” 

They have circularized in the Dominions a questionnaire 
in the English language inviting the listeners to send in 
their observations. The following questions are asked: 

Do you listen regularly to German broadcasts? What 
stations do you hear better than the German stations? Are 
you annoyed by local interferences? Do you find our time 
tables convenient ? What subject interests you most? This 
service functions from fifteen to sixteen hours per day. It 
is combined with musical numbers which are announced in 
English and in German. Officially the programs are 
destined for the 35,000,000 of Germans living abroad, but 
the official document indicates that it is a question of 
propaganda at the expense of the world. The proof is that 
this service includes frequent bulletins of information and 
other programs in English which are sent in advance to the 
Dominions. It is easy to conceive what an enormous dif- 
fusion this gives to German propaganda in the English 
speaking countries. In the building in Berlin dedicated to 
these broadcasts they have 50 operators working ; already 
that is adjudged insufficient and two new broadcasting 
stations are under construction. 

Broadcasts in French, either tendentious or hostile to 
our country, reach France and our colonies. It is true that 
in revenge during certain periods the German communist 
party equallv takes its propaganda into the interior of the 
Reich by means of clandestine stations established abroad. 
The communist journal Fretheit has announced it, indicat- 
ing the hour that they will broadcast. 


ITALY 


Italy is in competition with Germany in making propa- 
ganda by radio. The organ for Italian broadcasting, the 
Radio Corriere, gives us very interesting information 
upon this point. It tells us that the stations at Rome, Bari, 
Tripoli, Addis-Ababa, and another station which is to be 
installed in Harrar, broadcast regularly in several lan- 
guages: English, French, Italian, Servian, Bulgarian, Rou- 
manian, Hungarian, Turkish. Greek, and Arabic, and 
sometimes in Japanese and Chinese. Arabic has been em- 
ployed to make anti-English and anti-French propaganda 
in all the Mohammedan countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean and in Arabia and India; the French language 
is equally used. It is predominantly the Bara station which 
delivers their agitation and attacks to auditors preceding 
its broadcasts with popular songs in the Arabic language. 


It points out the feebleness of the French government and 
does not stop at the most manifestly false news items. One 
has heard broadcasts such as “French Africa put to fire 
and sword. Everywhere the natives revolt against the 
seizure of their countries. The French are menaced with 
being thrown into the sea. Be careful about going into 
those countries. You are not safe in them.” 

The Italian press hastened to protest in violent terms 
once England had begun several months ago, before the 
Anglo-Italian negotiations, to broadcast in Arabic in the 
same manner, employing Prince Hussein, the son of the 
Sultan of the Yemen, who happened to be in England at 
that time. The newspaper Corriere della Sera classified 
these broadcasts as a mobilization of lies and declared “this 
mobilization will end like the others, and the ether waves 
will prove themselves as refractory to British hegemony as 
have the waves of the Mediterranean.” 

Dispatches from the Near East have immediately shown 
the good effect of this English propaganda as a means of 
revenge. 

At the very thought that we might perhaps imitate the 
English, the newspapers Stampa and Giornale d’Italia pro- 
tested violently in advance. 

It is well known what a large use his Excellency, Mus- 
solini, makes of radio for his personal propaganda. These 
direct contacts between the leader, who one must recog- 
nize as having put an end to revolutionary agitation, and 
his people is a very valuable means which we should do 
well to employ. 

SPAIN 

Both parties have used the radio a great deal since the 
beginning of the civil war. During the critical weeks of 
the beginning, the journalistic talks of General Queipo de 
Llano, at the Seville Broadcasting Station, exercised a 
powerful influence upon the nationalists who were thus en- 
couraged. He was interested also in working on the mo- 
rale of the people of Morocco. The government of General 
Franco utilized the Tetouan broadcasting station for broad- 
casts in Arabic. That at Valencia at the same time did not 
hesitate to attack Franco in the same language. In con- 
formity with the politics of the Third International, it at- 
tacked violently in Arabic the European powers which had 
colonies in Africa, and especially France. 

Broadcasts in French are likewise made by both parties 
and it is frequently difficult to discern which party they 
come from, because by radiogoniometry it was impossible 
to locate stations situated in nearly the same place. A hos- 
tile broadcast in the French language was made to appear 
as though it came from Salamanca, but the authors of the 
accusation did not persist in their contention. In addi- 
tion to broadcasting in French they broadcast also in Ger- 
man and in Italian. The Russian emigre’s review Tchas- 
sovoi, on 12 February, 1938, informed us that General 
Franco caused to be broadcast two programs in the Rus- 
sian language. The first for the benefit of the subjects of 
the Soviet which served the government of Barcelona and 
Valencia; the other once per week destined for the terri- 
torv of the U.S.S.R. itself, and touched on all sorts of 
political and economical subjects relative to Russia and 
the Red Army. One must admit that this is a good war. 


ENGLAND 
From the moment that Italy had launched its broadcasts 
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in Arabic against the British, the latter began to do likewise 
although they had hitherto never employed any but the 
English language. The negotiations between them at 
Rome had as a first consequence the cessation of the anti- 
English propaganda in Arabic by the Italians and of the 
Arabic broadcasts by the British, but the British radio au- 
thorities are now making broadcasts in Portuguese destined 
for Brazil, and in Spanish destined for the republics of 
South America, and for this purpose the stations have been 
increased in number and in power. The British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, although it is supposed to be a private 
company, is at present controlled by the state. It there- 
fore represents truly the national viewpoint of the Eng- 
lish in its broadcasts. The Daily Mail pointed out on 13 
January, 1937, that one of their commentators on foreign 
affairs, who is at the same time one of the editors of The 
Manchester Guardian and sympathetic with the Red In- 
ternational League and the Profintern (International Red 
Syndicates), wilfully and persistently misrepresented the 
news from Spain in a manner hostile to General Franco; 
he talks constantly of the assistance furnished by foreign- 
ers to Franco but never speaks a word of the assistance 
given by the Soviet government to that of Barcelona, and 
is very indignant concerning the bombardments of cities 
in the hands of the Barcelona government ; but he finds it 
quite natural when the government forces blow up villages 
and towns on the Franco side. We find here an indirect 
form of propaganda calculated to influence powerfully at 
long range the opinion of the public to the profit of the 
British position. 
FRANCE 


We shall not again cover the matter of anti-social propa- 
ganda broadcast by the Soviets in French and in the Arabic 
language by the Italians and by the government of Bar- 
celona. The latter is particularly dangerous in North Af- 
rica and in Syria, where in the last few years a large num- 
ber of receiving sets have been purchased: It reaches thus 
directly a portion of the native population which is most 
important for its social significance. 

Can we imitate the example of England and reply with 
counter-propaganda? Our broadcasting stations in North 
Africa are Arabic, Algiers and Tunis are very weak and 
they would have to counter-balance six Italian stations and 
two Spanish ones. It would be very useful to have some 
powerful stations in North Africa. There has been talk 
of putting one up, particularly in Tunis, but it is not be- 
lieved that this has been yet commenced. 

It would be equally useful to reply, in their own lan- 
guage, to all countries which make propaganda over the 
radio against us. The numerous political refugees to whom 
we accord hospitality, sometimes imprudently, could be 
utilized for this work. 


CoNCLUSION 


We have seen that radio permits, in time of peace or 
in war, the most intense propaganda be it interior politics 
or foreign policy, due to the great quantity of private re- 
ceiving sets now in service. This will constantly increase, 
permitting a powerful action upon public opinion. Never 
have governments before possessed such means of action. 
It is true that if one knows how to organize the use of 
propaganda one can fight back with the same means. Thus 


we have heard the radio from the Vatican disapprove pub- 
licly the message published by Cardinal Innitzer, Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, to the profit of the Anschluss. The dis- 
avowal of Saint Siege although it was not official never- 
theless received the publicity that it could never have 
achieved if it had been simply an observation addressed 
directly to the Cardinal even though it had been published 
by the press. 

In speaking of broadcasts coming from abroad in time 
of peace, a well organized counter-propaganda, striking 
blow for blow, would be a useful accompaniment of the 
notes presented by the diplomats. It might make these 
notes unnecessary, if one has been able to impress the 
adversary with the fact that he stands more to lose than to 
gain by continuing the game. This requires, to be effec- 
tive on the part of the replying government, adroitness and 
tact and at the same time firmness and perseverance. As 
a basis for this campaign there should be a very strict sur- 
veillance over foreign broadcasts from one’s own territory ; 
these broadcasts of course cannot long remain undiscovered 
if one has not known how to organize a radio-phonometric 
service. The national defense should be exercised in time 
of peace in this respect with regard to governments which 
do not wish us well. For instance the Soviet government 
which permits itself publicly by this means to carry on 
revolutionary agitation, one could not call them to order 
more absolutely than by measure of retorsion and economic 
and political sanctions. 

Concerning internal politics we have seen the exclusive 
influence which radio gives to the heads of state in the 
totalitarian countries; however, it is possible for these 
adversaries to counteract this influence by using stations 
set up abroad, and this would be a useful means of exert- 
ing pressure upon them. In the free countries on the con- 
trary it is inadmissible to have the party in power employ 
this radio for its partisan politics since this is an instrument 
intended for the use of all of the citizens: The representa- 
tives of the opposite parties must never tolerate it. In 
war time radio propaganda will be even more redoubtable 
than in times of peace. It would be permissible in this 
manner to attack the enemy morale as has been illustrated 
in Germany. The police in order to throttle such propa- 
ganda must see that all private receiving sets are registered 
and known in advance from the peace time and a strict 
surveillence must be exercised in order that one may be 
able to confiscate all these receiving sets unless one can 
utilize them efficiently for one’s own counter-propaganda 
against the enemy. If we do not wish to risk being forced 
to go to these extremes, which would keep us from utilizing 
our own propaganda, it would be equally effective to inter- 
fere with enemy broadcasts. The only way of doing this 
with success would be to dispose more and more powerful 
and more numerous stations in order to be able to continue 
our own broadcasts on other wave links, while at the same 
time effect interfering with the enemy broadcast. In or- 
der to do this it will be necessary to begin in time of 
peace to formulate the organization of the radio and to 
have the money and the personnel necessary for this pur- 
pose. One cannot accomplish this without a long-sighted 
policy, with a firmness and an energy which are never 
relaxed. The health of the nation depends upon the morale 
of the nation. One can never do too much to maintain it. 
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in the Civil War 


INTRODUCTION 


S everyone is familiar with the general circumstances 

A about the Civil War, the text of this thesis will cover 

only such phases as are directly concerned with the 
engagement at Belmont, Missouri, November 7, 1861. 


GENERAL SITUATION 


The Battle of Belmont occurred during the early stages 
of the Civil War and consequently its importance is great- 
ly magnified because of the moral effects on the opposing 
factions. Since Kentucky had not thrown herself whole- 
heartedly to either side in the war and since it was a border 
state, any action therein would play a great part in the 
final outcome of hostilities along the Mississippi River, 
which was the western flank of activity during that period. 
Both forces realized the importance of controlling the 
Mississippi ; however, each was reluctant to call the hand 
of the other. 

General Polk had been placed in command of the im- 
portant sector at the north of the Confederate possessions 
on the Mississippi. He had chosen as a first stronghold 
against the Federals from the north, Columbus, Kentucky. 
This town was located on the river on high bluffs which 
overlooked the river and the surrounding country. He had 
fortified this site with 120 guns, which could virtually 
blockade the river, and a garrison of about ten thousand 
men. On the lowlands across the river at Belmont he had 
established an observation camp of five hundred men under 
the command of General Pillow. These camps were a 
moral and physical support to General Thompson who was 
operating in southern Missouri 

To the North the Federals who were beginning to 
initiate operations along the Mississippi, had begun a con- 
centration of forces at the tip of Illinois and were showing 
signs of aggressiveness to the south. There were about 
twelve thousand men in the area north of Columbus con- 
centrated at Fort Holt, Cairo, and Paducah. General Grant 
was in command at Cairo with about thirty-five hundred 
men. A General Zollicoffer was advancing westward 
through Kentucky and was having some success against 
the rebels. 

OpposinG Forces 

Confederates and Federals discussed together. 

1. Disposition: All of the men under Polk were con- 
centrated around Columbus within easy supporting dis- 
tance except for two small columns which had been sent 
out to join Thompson. 

The Federal forces were in three locations and therefore 
the problem of coordination was more difficult for them. 

2. In numerical strength the forces were approximately 
equal. 

3. Nothing could be found of the physical condition, 
morale, or supply of the forces, so it will be assumed that 
they were equal. 


The Battle of Belmont ,,,..., 
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General Situation 


4. The forces of the Confederates had seen very little 
action, and the Federals had never been in combat before. 
The rebels had a slight advantage here. 

5. Both forces had able leaders. However, the sub- 
ordinate leaders were untried and had little miltiary train- 
ing. This was especially true of the Federals. Again a 
slight advantage goes to the Southerns. 


SPECIAL TACTICAL SITUATION 


The Federals were finally forced to take the initiative 
by Thompson in the southern part of Missouri, who was 
threatening their western flank. Thompson and the Colum- 
bus garrison were both fairly safe as long as they could 
mutually support each other, both morally and physically, 
more to the latter. So the Federals intended to hold the 
forces at Columbus to cover an advance against Thompson, 
to defeat him, and then to force the rebels out of Columbus 
by attacking them from at least two directions. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 


1. To carry out the above plan the Federals started a 
move of the twelve thousand men. A force, of which Grant 
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was a part, was to make the holding attack against Colum- 
bus. Grant with his 3,500 men embarked on transports 
and proceeded down the river while the remainder of the 
column under General Smith began marching south over- 
land. 

2. Grant arrived in the vicinity north of Columbus on 
the evening of the sixth of November, and landed on the 
Columbus side of the river for the night. Here he realized 
the importance of the camp at Belmont, and began to fear 
that the columns which had been sent to cut off Thompson 
would be in danger of being cut off themselves by the force 
at Belmont, or at any rate that the garrison could reinforce 
Thompson. So he decided that he could best assist the 
whole movement by attacking Belmont to prevent assis- 
tance being sent to Thompson and to take this important 
camp and destroy it, or possibly capture the garrison there. 

3. On the morning of the 7th Grant reembarked and 
started across the river. 

4. Rebel patrols on the east bank of the river reported 
this movement to Polk, who immediately reinforced the 
garrison at Belmont to about 2,700 men as he knew the ap- 
proximate strength of the force under Grant and was de- 
termined to hold the camp at Belmont. He realized that 
the camp would be untenable to Grant because of the 
batteries at Columbus that overlooked it, but wanted to 
preserve the material there so that it could continue to 
be used as a base to support Thompson. 

5. Shortly afterward his patrols reported that the 
columns to the north were progressing slowly and were 
too far away to render assistance to Grant. Polk accord- 
ingly sent one more regiment to Belmont, bringing the total 
number there to about 3,200 men. General Pillow was still 
in command. 

6. Grant debarked his men just out of range of the 
Columbus batteries, and started the.advance toward Bel- 
mont. He sent the gunboats, which had accompanied his 
transports, down the river to draw the fire at Columbus, 
and left one battalion to guard the transports and landing 
beach. 

7. Heavy firing ensued as the outposts of the rebels 
were slowly driven back. Casualties were high on both 
sides. 
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8. Discussion of the battlefield (refer to Map No. 2): 

The approach to the camp from the north was through a 
thick woods ; about halfway through which was a cornfield, 
extending almost across the woods. There the rebels located 
their main line of resistance. The field was only about 300 
yards wide and was surrounded by thick woods—obviously 
a very bad defensive position. About a mile and a half 
to the south of the defensive line was the camp, which was 
in a clearing of the woods, and where a heavy abatis had 
been thrown down in the edge of the woods around the 
camp. 

9. The Federals advanced to the main defensive line, 
where the center of the advance guards met a stubborn re- 
sistance. The advance guards on the left had pushed on 
forward, and their main bodies were advancing, so Grant 
threw them into the center to help out the advance guard 
there. This left the advance guards on the left with no 
main body. However, when the main bodies of the 30th 
and 31st regiments, which were the center regiments, ar- 
rived on the scene, Grant remedied the situation by throw- 
ing them in behind the advance guards on the left. This 
ended in the main bodies of the 22nd and 7th following the 
advance guards of the 30th and 31st and vice versa. This 
move left the 27th regiment on the right split off from its 
Brigade Commander, who had followed the 30th and 31st 
to the left. It also mixed all the regiments except the one 
on the right, and was the first step in the disorganization 
of the Federal forces. 

10. The rebels continued to fall back, however, and re- 
treated through the heavy abatis surrounding the camp, 
where the Federals, again having a superior firing position, 
drove the rebels out of the camp and they retreated in con- 
fusion to the river bank. 

11. The Federal forces immediately broke and a general 
pillage of the camp began. No one was under control; 
officers and men were collecting all the booty in sight and 
had completely forgotten the rebels who were out of sight 
on the banks of the river. 

12. Polk on the other side of the river had perceived 
the defeat of his men and had started across the river with 
a regiment to their assistance. 

13. The men on the river bank, seeing that the Fed- 
erals were more interested in plundering the camp than in 
pursuing them, at once began a reorganization, and worked 
along the river bank out of sight until they were behind the 
Federals and between them and their transports. 

14. Grant, seeing that things were becoming pretty 
bad for his men, set fire to the camp so that there would 
be no more plundering. Immediately the batteries at Co- 
lumbus opened fire on the camp. They had been witholding 
it up to now because of the fear of hitting their own men. 

15. The artillery firing suddenly brought the Federals 
back to normalcy, and they settled down to the job of get- 
ting back to their transports. The retreat was as orderly as 
could be expected under the circumstances. As the rebels 
began to rake their lines with fire, however, the retreat 
turned into more of a riot with the general idea prevailing 
that the quickest way back was the best way. All along the 
way the rebels poured volley after volley into Federal 








x a op CmEEN ranks and even pursued the transports from the river 
Alls bank by fire. In the confusion of embarking, one regiment 
Map No. 2 of Federals was left on the shore. 
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16. This regiment which had been left wandering 
around all during the night of the 7th, unperceived by the 
rebels, finally boarded their transports further up the river 
on the next day. 


17. Casualties. Federals Confederates 
Killed 120 105 
Wounded 383 419 
Missing 104 117 

RESULTS 


On first looking at this battle, one would come to the 
conclusion that it was just mass of tactical and troop-lead- 
ing mistakes. On looking at the general result and the 
objects that were to be attained through it, one can see that 
it was a complete failure for the Federals. The engagement 
was for the purpose of driving the rebels out of the camp 
at Belmont, and to prevent the sending of reinforcements 
to Thompson. Neither one of the results was accomplished. 

Due to the fact that the real conduct of the battle was 
not known to the public at that time, the impressions that 
prevailed were the only results that had any effect on the 
people. The rebels considered the battle a great victory, 
and letters of commendation were sent to Polk and his 
officers. The moral effect of the battle was great, and the 
South gained materially by the public impressions, although 
the battle was actually a shameful affair for both sides. 


TACTICAL ANALYSIS 


Numbers refer to like ones under SEQUENCE OF 
EVENTS. 

1. In this first step it can be seen that the whole attack 
had not been well coordinated because Grant, who was 
being embarked on the fast transports, left at the same 
time or before the other columns which were to march on 
foot. This brings up the obvious conclusion that he would 
have to delay at the scene of operations until the other 
columns arrived, if there was any intention of coordinating 
the two attacks. As there is no mention that these other 
columns played any part in the engagement, we can assume 
that their effort to the south was useless as far as giving 
any assistance to Grant is concerned. 

2. By landing on the Columbus side of the river for the 
night, Grant was holding the initiative in that the rebels 
could not ascertain that any movement against Belmont 
was probable. The rebels could only wait for Grant to 
make another move. Grant’s decision to attack Belmont 
instead of Columbus was a very good one, and had a fair 
chance of succeeding. At any rate, it was the most vulner- 
able point of the rebels, and it is good tactics to attack 
the weakest portion of the enemy resistance. 

3. Grant crossed the river early in the morning under 
the cover of darkness ; this is good tactics. It gives protec- 
tion for the movement under darkness, and light for the 
actual fighting. 

4. Evidence is given here of the active work of the 
rebel patrols, which did excellent work throughout the 
engagement. Polk, not knowing of the position of the other 
Federal columns, sent as many men as he could afford to 
do under the circumstances. 

5. Again the good work of the patrols is evident. This 
time, however, Polk did not take advantage of the situation. 
He could easily have sent a large force to cut off Grant 
from the rear and completely destroyed his force. How- 





ever, he was content to take a defensive action and sent 
only a small additional force to Belmont. 

6. Grant has still not made any tactical errors of im. 
portance. He has used his supporting weapons and has 
made an effort toward protecting his rear. 

7. The beginning of the actual battle. 

8. 

9. Here occurred a serious violation of tactics by both 
sides. In the first place there could have been no recon. 
naissance on the part of the rebels or they would not have 
picked out such a terrible defensive position. They had 
been on the ground for some time and should have known 
all about the terrain, and should have had the ground well 
organized. Instead of this they picked the worst defensive 
position in the area, giving the enemy the advantage of 
cover while they were in the open; and in addition there 
was practically no organization of the ground. It is un 
believable that any military leader could have made such 
a blunder. 

At this main battle position, the Federals, too, committed 
an awful mistake. The regiments that were fighting on the 
left violated the principle of tactics that the best way to 
assist the units on the flanks is to rush forward. Here two 
regiments actually crossed and exchanged zones of action, 
thereby totally separating one regiment from the com. 
mander. 

10. Again the rebels gave up a good firing position to 
the enemy. The abatis around the camp formed practically 
a firing line from which the whole camp could be covered 
and the firers protected. 

11. At this point, the most disgraceful affair of the 
whole battle occurred. Not only did the Federals fail to 
pursue the beaten rebels, but they went completely out of 
control and plundered the camp. This can be attributed to 
the subordinate leaders, who were as guilty as the privates 
in the looting. 

12. Polk finally awakens to the fact that something 
must be done. His mistake was in waiting so long to send 
assistance, and then by sending such a small reinforce. 
ment ; he could have easily sent over a decisive force. 

13. The rebels take advantage of the disorganization 
of the Federals and prepare for the counterattack. 

14 & 15. Grant had to do something drastic to regain 
control over his men. To set fire to the camp was about 
the only thing that he could do. In the retreat that fol 
lowed, the rebels completely routed the Federals and 
showed the value of the counterattack. : 

16. The failure to keep contact with his units resulted 
in this regiment being left behind. The general confusion 
that resulted from the hasty retreat to the transports was 
excuse enough for anything to happen, so the leaving of 
the regiment and the failure of the rebels to discover it can 
be laid to this. 





















































Lessons LEARNED 


1. The value of holding the initiative, as illustrated by 
Grant in the early phases of the battle. 

2. The disastrous results of not estimating the situation, 
as shown by Polk in his weak reinforcement of the forces 
at Belmont. 

3. The results of not taking acvantage of the terrain. 

4. The results of failure to reconnoiter at every oppot- 
tunity. 
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5. The necessity of good training and leadership in any 


military force. 
6. The results of violating the pursuit principle of war. 
7. The loss of control when units are divided. 
8. The value of reorganization. 
9. The value of good intelligence service by patrols. 
10. The results of failure to coordinate attack. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


INFANTRY IN BATTLE, Second Edition. 

Journal, price $3.00. 

In Infantry in Battle we find a book well worth the time 
of any soldier. This book was compiled at The Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Georgia, largely from the personal 
experiences monographs on file in the historical section at 
that school. The new edition is not simply a reprint of the 
First Edition, but in many cases has been completely re- 
written and the maps improved. 

The subjects covered are those of the most vital interest 
to every officer, be he young or old, and the many subjects 
are covered in such a manner that they could never be- 
come dull. Actually, the idea embodied in this book is 
similar to that in the Reader’s Digest, in that the mono- 
graphs have been briefed and the meat taken from each so 
that a lot of unnecessary reading is eliminated. 

One of the greatest problems we have in our military 
peacetime studies is to visualize the so-called “fog of war” 
and to keep in mind during our maneuvers and our studies 
the problems that will arise as a result of this “fog of war.” 
It is our opinion that Infantry in Battle will do a great deal 
to help in this problem and can be particularly useful to us 
in the Marine Corps. We find twenty-seven subjects cov- 
ering such things as Obscurity, Surprise, Orders, Control, 
Fire and Movement, Counter-Orders, Night Attacks, etc. 
Each subject is treated by short extracts from the personal 
experiences of some officer, not only of our own forces, but 
those of a great many foreign officers, and of several such 
experiences to bring out the points under consideration. 
Following each such experience is a short discussion writ- 
ten by some members of the Staff at the Infantry School, 
pointing out the essential features brought out in the exam- 
ple and stating clearly what should be had from the 
example. 

We consider Infantry in Battle well worth while and 
believe that it has a place in the library of every officer, 
beth naval and military. “"R: McC. P. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOW 
THE CATHEDRAL OF SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE 


(Illustrations reproduced on following pages) 


HE Marine Corps is represented in the beautiful 

new Memorial Window recently completed and in- 

stalled in the Army and Navy Bay of the Cathedral 

of Saint John the Divine, Cathedral Heights, N. Y., by the 

figure of General Henderson, former Commandant, U. S. 
Marine Corps, and the figure of a Marine. 

THE GAZETTE is indebted to the Very Reverend W. H. 
Gates, Dean of the Cathedral, for the following description 
of the window: 

Reading from lower left-hand lancet: 

Major Medallions (Military) 
1. Vision of Constantine before the Battle with Maxen- 
tius, A. D. 312. 

2. Battle of Tours led by Charles Martel, 732. 

3. Washington at Valley Forge before Christmas, 1776. 

4. Battle of Saratoga, surrender of Burgoyne, October 

17th, 1777. 
Major Medallions (Naval) 

5. Battle of Lepanto, 1571. 

6. Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 1588. 

7. Battle of Trafalgar, 1805. 

8. The fight between the Constitution and the Guerriere, 

1812. 

Reading from lower left-hand lancet: 
Minor Medallions (Military) 

1. St. Cornelius. 

2. St. Alban. 

3. Charles Martel. 

4. George Washington. 

5. Ulysses S. Grant. 

6. Robert E. Lee. 

Minor Medallions (Naval) 

1. Admiral Drake. 

2. John Paul Jones. 

3. Admiral Dewey. 

4. Admiral Farragut. 

5. General Henderson, U.S.M.C. 

6. Admiral Sims. 

(Ros—E AND THREE TRIANGLES—MEMORIAL TO THE IST 


Division, A. E. F.) 
Given by Major L. Gordon Hamersley, U.S. A. 


Center Medallion 

St. George and the Dragon. 

In the six surrounding cusps are shown the engage- 
ments in which the Ist division participated in the 
World War, as follows : 

1. Sommerviller, October, 1917. 

2. Cantigny, May, 1918. 

3. Soissons, July, 1918. 

4. St. Mihiel, September, 1918. 

5. Argonne, October, 1918. 

6. Coblenz, December, 1918. 

Left triangle—Memorial to the Dead, Killed—4,204. 

Right triangle—The Wounded—19,141. 

Small center triangle—No.‘1, for the 1st Division. 

The subjects of the four quarter circles at the base of the 

window, show figures representing the Army, Aviation, 
Navy and Marines. 
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CARDED 


Marine Tanks 
Should Be Marine 


a 


By lst LIVETENANT J. D. WILMETH, 
U.S. Army 


a 


Marines have contemplated the use of tanks, ‘de- 

velopment has been rapid. The Marine Corps, 
through some well-conceived organization, is able to pro- 
cure what it wants when it wants it without the necessity 
of widening the channels of communication by two years 
of a correspondence round-robin. The Marines can put 
an article in use before obsolescence sets in. Thus in the 
span of a few years the Corps has tested as many type 
tanks as have been available, and has been as quick to re- 
ject the unsuitable as to accept the fit. And yet, as they 
know, there is much undesirable about the present adgpted 
type. 

The opportunity to test tanks in landing operations oc- 
curs but once annually, so much must be learned in a short 
time. Until a year or so ago, I believe, because of the 
lighter’s characteristics, tanks could not exceed five tons, 
a weight limitation that restricted selection to a narrow 
field. Considering these impediments, that the Marines 
have tanks at all is a tribute to devil-doggedness. 

With the construction of a self-propelled lighter capable 
of carrying 10 tons two of the Marmon-Herringtons can 
now be landed on one trip. However, many Marines feel 
that this ability should act to increase the weight limita- 
tion of the tank, having in mind, doubtless, the procure- 
ment of the Army light M2 tank as an adopted type. Pro- 
ponents of this measure have many good points in their 
argument, foremost of which is the power of the M2, driven 
by an air-cooled engine developing 250 HP. This is 25 
HP per ton weight. The Marmon-Herrington has 17 HP 
per ton. This added power gives much better performance 
in climb, span, and speed, enabling a tank to negotiate 
greater obstacles, and making it less vulnerable. The Army 
tank can span from a standstill a width of four feet, and 
can jump fissures of from five to six feet in width. It can 
climb angles of thirty-five degrees. It has the protection 
of seven-eighths inch armor. 


(Marines have the short period over which the 





But it has many disadvantages. Its silhouette exceeds 
that of the Marine tank by nearly three feet, a very un- 
desirable amount of increased target. Its fording ability 
is no better than the Marmon-Herrington, and its engine 
is delicate, requires highly specialized mechanics, expen- 
sive parts, and has a short life. The reaction on the en- 
gine of operations in an environment of salt air is not 
known, but because of the much finer tolerances than the 
Ford requires, such use is sure to bring additional mainte- 
nance problems with it. 

If neither the present Marine tank nor the present Army 
light tank can be considered as meeting the requirements 
the problem escapes into the realm of theory. What would 
be a good tank for Marine use? 

In 1931 the Marines tested a Christie amphibian. Un- 
fortunately the tank possessed so many disadvantages that 
its one outstanding characteristic, self-navigability, was not 
of sufficient weight to swing the balance. But the test was 
prophetic of a tank that will some day be Marine standard, 
for amphibious ability is a much desired quality. 

The silhouette of an amphibian, when in water, is less 
than one-half its land height. If the present Marine tank 
were self-navigating only two feet would be exposed above 
the water. Still its guns could be used. Contrast this 
heighth with the present silhouette of nearly ten feet for 
tank and lighter and it is apparent what an appreciable re- 
duction of target is effected by amphibians. But the com- 
parison is even more outstanding when we consider the 
overall exposed surface of a tank-bearing lighter of 760 
square feet (less horizontal exposed surface) as against 
36 square feet of a semi-submerged tank. The probability 
of a hit has been reduced 95 per cent. 

With this decrease in the probability of loss, loss itself 


becomes less serious. The 5-tons are relatively inexpensive, 
and occupy small space aboard ship. Many extras could © 


be carried to effect immediate replacement of those sunk 


before landing, or of others damaged on land and in- © 


capable of being towed back to the ship. But when a 
lighter goes down, not only are one or two tanks gone, but 


an expensive piece of equipment is lost for which no re- 
placement can be furnished, perhaps, until the end of the — 


operations. 

With an amphibian, landings may be made at stretches 
of beach which the lighter crew would never attempt. 
Reefs, hidden or exposed, are not obstacles ; nor are rocky 


shores. Once overboard, the Marines would be free to ~ 


land where they chose, independent of the touchiness of a 
crew that is, quite naturally, interested only in the safety 


of the lighter. With this huge increase in the number of ~ 
places where tanks might come ashore the enemy could © 
not concentrate on the few likely beaches, but would be — 
forced to spread his guns in a thin line, or to keep them ~ 


all to the rear—plans which must sacrifice power or time. 


But, unfortunately, the present tanks will not float. They © 


weigh more than they displace. Each square foot of the 
armor of the thickness used on the Marmon-Herrington 
must encompass one-and-one-third cubic feet of air space 
in order to allow the tank to float, but actually it encom- 


passes less than one cubic foot. The Marine tank can be | 


made to float only by reducing the armor, or by increasing 
all dimensions. 
Reducing the armor would leave but three-eighths of an 
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inch on the front slope plate, with the rest of the hull cov- 
ered by one-eighth. Such an egg shell might make a good 
boat, but a poor tank. It is much too great a sacrifice. 
If any changes are made in the armor it should be toward 
increased thickness, for already the tank is vulnerable to 
.50 caliber fire within 500 yds. (normal impact). 

Retaining the present armor thickness and increasing 
the cubic dimensions of the tank to a degree that will give 
normal flotation will produce a tank of nearly fifteen tons, 
considered too heavy for Corps use. 

So, after having discussed all the advantages of a swim- 
ming tank, it seems that one of desired characteristics is 
impossible of creation. A Verneian (Jules) solution to 
this might be a submarine tank, equipped with auxiliary 
electric motor, crawling along the ocean floor quietly and 
undisclosed until suddenly it pulls up on a beach and in- 
duces acute hysteria in the enemy. 

But even in the realm of present day capabilities the 





problem can be solved by the construction of a motorless 
lighter designed to sink under the weight of a tank until 
but a few feet of the tank are exposed. Bolted to this 
lighter the tank will drive the entire assembly. Such a 
creation leaves much to be desired. The landing of the 
tank would be, as at present, restricted to certain types of 
beaches. But the great reduction of target, one of the 
principal advantages of the amphibian, would be realized, 
the expense of the present motored lighters would be re- 
duced to a fraction of their present cost, and tank armor 
could be thickened with no increase in the physical size of 
the tank, for the added weight can be counteracted by the 
lighter. Though this bastard amphibian is not a true solu- 
tion to the Marine’s problem, it introduces no additional 
disadvantages to the present methods, is capable of achieve- 
ment without great change in present equipment, and offers 
greatly increased protection to the tank during its most 
critical movement—the trip from ship to shore. 


Marine Gunner Lee of the Marine Command at Quantico receives a typical Latin American greeting from General Somoza. 
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Capital of the Nation. 


Towards Better Recruits 


CAPTAIN JOHN SEYMOUR LETCHER, U.S.M.C. 


AvutuHor’s Note: The figures used in this article which 
are marked with an asterisk are taken from the official 
Statement of Recruiting of the Marine Corps. All other 
figures are imaginary and are used solely to illustrate the 
workings of the system. The imaginary figures had to be 
used because the true figures are not available. 


force either good or bad. The training which they 

receive and their arms and equipment have a great 
influence upon their efficiency, but no matter how good the 
equipment and training, the men themselves are the basic 
foundation upon which all else must be built and it is of 
the utmost importance that they be the best obtainable. In 
this article I propose a plan which I believe if put into 
operation would enable the Marine Corps to obtain better 
enlisted personnel than it has ever had before. 

At the present time we select our recruits with a great 
deal of care. Applicants for enlistment are subjected to 
rigid physical examinations to make sure that they are 
keen of eye and sound of wind and limb so as to be able to 
stand the rigors of military life. They are examined men- 
tally to ascertain that they are sane and mentally alert. 
They must prove that they have had a certain amount of 
elementary education. It is ascertained that they are not 
criminals. Yet despite all of the examinations conducted 
by the recruiting personnel we get ‘many recruits who do 
not make satisfactory Marines. After being trained at 
Recruit Camp at government expense, sooner or later they 
become separated from the service by discharge or deser- 
tion prior to the expiration of their enlistment. Every man 
so separated means a loss in monev to the Marine Corps 
and to the Government because of the expense incident to 
his enlistment, his travel to a recruit depot, his recruit 
training, and his travel to the ship or station on or at 
which he goes to duty. Anything which can be done to 
reduce the number of discharges and desertions will result 
in an increase in the economy and in the efficiency of the 
Marine Corps. 

How much need there is for a reduction can be readily 
seen when official statistics for the fiscal year of 1936 show 
the following separations from the service by discharges 
and desertions : 

General Court Martial Discharges _.......... 31 


Té E men who compose a military force make that 

















Summary Court Martial Discharges -..... 253 
Special Order, M.G.C. Discharges _.......... 736 
Undesirable Discharges 135 
Inaptitude Discharges -.. 10 
Under Age Discharges 6 
Sentenced to prison and dishonorable Dis- 
charge 52 
IIT sess stip is Dhaene 223 
TOTAL FROM ALL CAUSES ........... 1,446 


What number of these 1,446 men were recruits I do not 
know, but I believe that we would be safe in assuming that 
one half of them were serving their first enlistment. Of 
course, we cannot assume that all of the discharges and 
desertions were due to bad qualities of the recruits. There 
were undoubtedly contributory causes, but better recruits 
might materially decrease these separations from the 
service. 

In addition to the financial loss there are two other losses 
to the Marine Corps from these discharges and desertions, 
a morale loss and a loss of good feeling towards the Corps 
on the part of the general public. The morale loss comes 
when men seeing another man obtain a discharge begin to 
think about obtaining one themselves and become discon- 
tented with their thoughts continually resting upon the idea 
of obtaining a discharge and getting out of the service. In 
such a condition even though they never obtain the dis- 
charge their value to the Corps is greatly diminished. The 
loss of good feeling towards the Corps on the part of the 
general public comes when the discharged men, who know 
that their service has been a failure but who like most other 
human beings like to blame their failure on someone or 
something other than themselves, go into civilian life and 
“knock” the Marine Corps at every opportunity. 

While at sea duty I often noticed freshly painted bulk- 
heads with a date and a number neatly stencilled on them. 
Sometimes I saw valves and other fixtures of a like nature 
with small metal tags attached to them bearing a date and 
a number. Inquiry revealed that the paint or the fixture 
had been bought under a certain contract denoted by the 
number and put into use on the date which the bulkhead 
or tag carried. 

These paints and fixtures had been bought under con- 
tracts which required that they conform to certain rigid 
specifications in regard to composition and quality, but not 
content with the fact that they had met all specifications 
when purchased the Navy was keeping a check upon their 
actual performance under service conditions. 

Our selection of recruits for the Marine Corps parallels 
the Navy’s selection of materials used in the upkeep of 
their ships. We require our applicants for enlistment to 
fulfill certain specifications in regard to stature, appearance, 
health and mentality, before they are accepted for enlist- 
ment, but after they are accepted the parallel ceases. The 
recruit passes from our scrutiny. As an individual his 
success or failure as a Marine may be noted but no record 
is kept which enables us to learn from his, and from other 
hundreds of recruits, performance under actual service con- 
ditions what type of man makes the best Marine. 

The plan which I propose to remedy this is to classify 
every man when he is accepted for enlistment under va- 
rious classifications. These classifications would include: 
(1) Age; (2) Education; (3) Place of birth by States ; 
(4) Residence, rural, town or city; (5) Occupation prior 
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to enlistment ; (6) Racial origin; (7) By whom recruited. 

Whenever an applicant for enlistment is accepted the 
recruiting officer who enlists him would complete a form 
which would carry the information necessary to classify 
the Recruit. This completed form would be mailed direct 
to the Officer in Charge of Recruiting at Marine Corps 
Headquarters. 

The age of the recruit would be in whole years. Educa- 
tion would be divided under six heads as follows: (1) At- 
tended Elementary School; (2) Completed Elementary 
School; (3) Attended High School; (4) Graduated High 
School; (5) Attended College; (6) Graduated College. 
Place of birth would be by states. Residence would be 
divided under three heads as follows: (1) Rural, persons 
living on farms or living in villages or towns of less than 
one thousand inhabitants; (2) Town, persons living in 
towns or cities of more than one thousand and less than 
five thousand inhabitants ; (3) City, persons living in cities 
having a population of five thousand or more. Occupation 
prior to enlistment would be divided into two classes; 
physical and mental. Under physical we would lump such 
occupations as farming, day laborer, carpenter, plasterer, 
painter and all other occupations largely involving manual 
labor. Under mental such occupations as student, book- 
keeper, clerk, accountant, and others where technical or 
clerical work is done rather than manual labor. Racial 
original would be whatever nationality seemed to be domi- 
nant, such as Irish, German, Italian, native Anglo-Ameri- 
can. In many cases where the recruit’s knowledge of his 
parents and grandparents is not complete the recruiting 
officer would have to make a guess at the recruit’s racial 
origin, being guided by his name and appearance. By 
whom recruited would be the name of the officer in charge 
of recruiting where the recruit was enlisted. 

Upon receipt of this information by the Officer in Charge 
of Recruiting entries would be made in seven different 
files, one for each of the classifications which I have enu- 
merated. The files would merely consist of cards bearing 
the recruit’s name, the date of his enlistment and the 
proper entry for the file in which the card was placed. 
For example the Age File card would simply show: Smith, 
John A.; 10 August, 1936; 21 vears. The card in the 
Education File would show: Smith, John A.; 10 August, 
1936; Graduate High School. The cards in the other 
files. would be similar to these showing the appropriate en- 
try according to the classification. Whenever a man was 
discharged or deserted his cards in all seven files would 
be marked to show such. 

At the end of the year a complete examination of each 
file would be made. Suppose there had been 2,342* men 
enlisted for their first enlistment and let us say 723 dis- 
charges and desertions. A summary of the examination 
of the Age File shows: 


Discharged or Deserted.320 
Discharged or Deserted..207 
Discharged or Deserted... 96 
Discharged or Deserted. 57 
Discharged or Deserted. 41 
Discharged or Deserted. 34 


Recruits 18 years old 760* 
Recruits 19 years old .531* 
Recruits 20 years old 307* 
Recruits 21 years old 335* 
Recruits 22 years old 236* 
Recruits 23 years old 173* 


By working out the percentages for each age we find 
that: Of the 18 vear old recruits 42.1 per cent were dis- 








charged or deserted; 39.0 per cent of those 19 years old; 
31.2 per cent of those 20 years old; 17.0 per cent of those 
21 years old; 17.3 per cent of those 22 years old; 19.6 per 
cent of those 23 years old. 

From these figures we can see that the best age for a 
recruit is 21 or 22 years, while the worst age is 18. 

A summary of the examination of the Education File 


shows: 


Recruits who attended 
Elementary School . 
Recruits who completed 
Elementary School 138* 
Recruits who attended 
High School -_.... 1,018* 
Recruits who graduated 
High School ___.... 1,015* 
Recruits who attended 


10* Discharged or Deserted 4 


Discharged or Deserted 57 


Discharged or Deserted 323 


Discharged or Deserted 300 


College _____ 153* Discharged or Deserted 38 
Recruits who graduated 
Coie 8* Discharged or Deserted 1 


By working out the percentage of those who were dis- 
charged or deserted for each classification we find that: 
40% of those who attended Elementary School were dis- 
charged or deserted; 41% of those who completed Ele- 
mentary School; 31.7% of those who attended High 
School ; 29.5% of those who graduated from High School ; 
24.8% of those who attended College ; 12.5% of those who 
graduated from College. 

From the figures we can see that from the standpoint 
of education the more education a recruit has the less 
chance there is of him being discharged or deserting. 

We would examine the five other files exactly as we have 
examined the Age and Education files. When all of them 
had been examined we would know exactly what sort of 
men make the best recruits. We would know what age 
men to seek and what age to avoid. We would know 
whether the educated man makes a better or worse soldier 
than the uneducated. We would know which states pro- 
vide the best men and which the worst. We would know 
whether men from the country are better or worse than 
those from the towns or cities. We would know whether 
men engaged in occupations requiring manual labor are 
better suited for military service than those whose work 
requires a preponderance of mental effort. We would know 
whether Irishmen make better or worse Marines than 
Germans or Italians and whether recruits who have native 
born’ parents of Anglo-American extraction are more or 
less satisfactory than those having foreign born ones. We 
would know whether a recruiting officer is a good judge 
of men or a poor one. 

There are hundreds of things which we could learn from 
these files. The knowledge gained could be used to shape 
the recruiting policy and plans of the Marine Corps. In 
states where good recruits were found quotas could be en- 
larged and recruiting efforts increased. In states where bad 
recruits were found quotas could be decreased or recruiting 
standards raised so that only the most desirable applicants 
could be accepted. Recruiting efforts could be directed 
towards men working at certain occupations or of certain 
racial origins. Men with education could be sought or 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Major Samuel Nichols 
November 28, 1775 to 1783 


JA AA pn 


Lieut. Colonel Commandant 
William Ward Burrows 
July 12, 1798 to March 6, 1804 


eum LE, > 
Lieut. Colonel Commandant Franklin Wharton 
March 7, 1804 to September 1, 1818 


Lieut. Colonel Commandent Anthony Gale 
March 3, 1819 to October 8, 1820 


doch Tendon, 


Colonel Commandant and Brevet Brigadier General 
Archibald Henderson 
October 17, 1820 to October 8, 1859 


Colonel Commandant John Harris 
Jenuary 7, 1859 to May 2, 1864 


Brigadier General Commandant Jacob Zeilin 
June 10, 1864 to October 31, 1876 


CAS 
. cy e 


Colonel Commandant 
Charles Grymes McCawley 
November 1, 1876 to January 29, 1891 





LO 0g wed 


Major General Commandant es Heywood 
January SO, 1891 to @ctgoSer S, 1905 


pt cau 


Major General Commandant 
George Frank Elliott 
October 3, 1903 to November 30, 1910 


Major General Commandsnt William Phillips Biddle 
Februery 3, 1911 to February 24, 1914 


Qing A Lumet 


Major General Commandant George Barnett 
February -25, 1914 to June 30, 1920 


or General Commandant John Archer Lej 
July 1, 1920 to March 4, 1929 


WOON 222 2, 


Ma jor General Commandant Wendell Cushing Neville 
March 5, 1929 to July 8, 1930 


/3ytedbe 


Major General Commandant Ben Hebard Fuller 
August 7, 1930 *% March 1, 1934 


General Commandant John Henry Russell 
March 1, 1934 to November 30, 1936 


Ma jor General Commandant Thomas Holcomb 
December 1, 1936 to 
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Signatures of Commandants, U. S. Marine Corps. 











MARINE CORPS SPIRIT IN 1800 


The following is a sequel to the letter written by the Commandant September 22, 1800, to Lieutenant Henry 
Caldwell and published in the Anniversary Number, 1938 
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Our Soldiers 





into two principal branches: the ships at sea, that 
is to say the Fleet; and the shore establishment. 
The Marine Corps is the military force of the Navy and 
serves as an integral part of it both at sea and ashore. 
Our Navy has from its very beginning felt the need of a 
military force trained both for duty ashore and afloat. 
Our Marines serve as part of the crews of forty-eight of 
the larger vessels of the navy in a status similar to their 
comrades of the regular naval establishment. The Marine 
Corps’ duties ashore, both in war and in peace, have to do 
largely with guarding, seizing and defending the necessary 
shore facilities for maintaining the Fleet at a maximum 
fighting efficiency. Let us notice briefly some of the mul- 
titudinous ways that the Marine Corps helps to maintain 
the fighting efficiency of the Navy in peace as well as in 
war. 

In order to get at the origin of the basic desire for Ma- 
rines, which has stuck fast in the Anglo-Saxon mind for 
nearly three hundred years, it is necessary to look back 
to the experiences of the mother country and of our colonial 
ancestors. The United States Marine Corps as we find it 
today is a direct outgrowth of the British Royal Marines. 
Throughout our colonial history our forefathers had inti- 
mate contacts with the British Navy, which had its contin- 
gents of Royal Marines, and on numerous occasions, colo- 
nial troops served with the British Royal Marines during 
the series of wars which took place more or less contin- 
uously for about one hundred years preceding our declara- 
tion of independence. The idea of Marines as an adjunct 
of a navy was so firmly fixed in the minds of our revolu- 
tionary leaders that the thought of an organization of Ma- 
rines occurred to them as soon as they began to evolve 
the idea of establishing a colonial navy to assist in winning 
our independence. But even before there was a continental 
navy some of the colonies had established navies of their 
own and each of them being thus imbued with the idea of 
Marines as a necessary part of a navy had their own state 
Marines who served on board their naval vessels. 

The initial act of the Continental Congress in October, 
1775, which looked to the establishment of a Navy, was 
followed in less than a month by a resolution providing for 
the creation of an organizatoin of Marines. These conti- 
nental Marines who fought principally at sea with their 
naval comrades during the American Revolution went out 
of existence together with the Continental Navy after the 
close of the War for Independence. When it finally be- 
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of the Sea 


came necessary for our government to develop some sem- 
blance of naval power if we were to continue as an inde- 
pendent nation, a national navy was again provided for in 
1798 and the idea of having Marines as part of the Navy 
again immediately asserted itself and the present United 
States Marine Corps was established by an act of Congress 
approved on July 11 of that year. 

The primary- duty of a Marine throughout the history of 
the Corps has been to serve on board vessels of the Navy, 
performing a variety of tasks for which he is especially 
adapted. During the early years of our navy when combat 
took place often at very short ranges and often culminated 
in actual boarding operations, the primary battle duty of a 
Marine was to serve as a sharpshooter with his trusty mus- 
ket on the more elevated positions of his ship and from the 
tops from which he swept the exposed decks of the enemy 
vessel and supported his own boarding party operations 
with musketry fire as well as to help repel enemy boarders. 
Occasionally in the early history of the Navy the Marines 
were entrusted with the service of some of the guns of a 
ship, but as time passed they were given a substantial por- 
tion of the ship’s battery and it is now common for them to 
man a portion of the secondary battery of the larger vessels 
as well as anti-aircraft guns, and machine guns of different 
types. In addition to those duties Marines are assigned 
to fire control stations and communication duties as part 
of their assignments for battle. At other times they serve 
in their traditional capacity of the military guard of the 
ship and as such take part in ceremonies. In addition they 
keep in training for landing force operations and for anv 
other emergency military duties ashore. 

The sea-going detachments of Marines vary in strength 
from a sergeant’s guard of seventeen men on board the 
smaller gunboats to a substantial detachment of four offi- 
cers and ninety-six Marines on board the more important 
flagships. The total strength of the personnel of the Corps 
afloat at this time is approximately 112 officers and 2,550 
enlisted men. In addition to these a number of Marines, 
which varies from time to time, is kept under training for 
duty with the Fleet at the Marine Corps sea schools. 

Not all of the Navy, to be sure, serves on vessels. It is 
necessary to have various types of craft built, equipped. 
maintained and supplied both with materiel and personnel. 
Our Navy, therefore, has a vast outlay of shore establish- 
ments. These serve as necessary auxiliaries to the Fleet 
both in peace and in war. The Navy for instance, main- 
tains eleven navy yards, in addition to a dozen lesser for- 
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eign naval stations, which are more or less equipped to care 
for the needs of its vessels. It also has a number of re- 
ceiving ships, hospitals, several depots for the storage of 
its munitions, as well as factories where certain parts of 
these munitions are manufactured. It likewise has a num- 
ber of naval air stations both at home and abroad and 
training establishments varying in size from the Naval 
Academy and the larger naval training stations to small 
schools for technical training. It is at these naval shore 
establishments that the Marine in time of peace performs 
much of his duty and guards government establishments 
valued probably at more than a billion dollars. A visitor 
to any of these naval plants is scarcely ever able to enter 
one without passing Marines guarding its entrance. The 
larger navy yards alone require the services of nearly two 
thousand officers and Marines as their regular garrisons. 
More than half that number are constantly engaged in 
guarding our foreign naval stations. Approximately an- 
other thousand Marines are engaged in guarding and pro- 
tecting the various storage places and manufacturing plants 
of naval munitions. Several hundred Marines, in addition, 
are constantly employed guarding miscellaneous other 
naval establishments such as air stations, hospitals and 
naval bases. The duty of the Marine Corps.personnel serv- 
ing in this vast outlay of naval shore establishments is pri- 
marily guard and police duty but at the same time every 
Marine so serving is kept constantly trained for war serv- 
ice both on shore and afloat. Even when the detachment 
of Marines is very small it continues its various forms of 
individual instruction as well as such group training as its 
limited number will permit. It is this constant training 
of Marines which enables the Marine Corps quickly to 
augment its field fighting units of the Fleet Marine Force 
in the event of a national emergency. 

But our Navy as well as the navies of some other coun- 
tries have found that in time of war it is necessary to have 
wartime shore establishments in the theater of operations 
which often is beyond the area serviced by its peacetime 
establishments. Naval vessels in time of war are apt to 
be more in need of refueling stations, repairs due to inci- 
dents of battle as. well as places of refuge, particularly for 
the more defenseless types of vessels acting as auxiliaries 
to the Fleet. These wartime shore establishments which 
are commonly referred to as advanced naval bases must 
commonly be seized, developed, supplied and protected af- 
ter the war has begun or at least after it is imminent. It 
is on duty in connection with this phase of naval warfare 
that the Marine Corps has its primary wartime’ mission. 

The necessity for overseas naval bases became manifest 
to our naval service as soon as it ventured very far beyond 
the continental limits of the United States in wartime ac- 
tivities. Naval bases guarded by Marines were established 
on the coast of Mexico during the war with that country. 
Similar bases were maintained in Confederate territory 
during the Civil War. It was not until the War with 
Spain, however, that the need under more nearly contem- 
porary conditions for advanced naval bases forcefully pre- 
sented itself. Soon after the Battle of Manila Bay, Com- 
modore Dewey supplied his urgent need for a naval base 
by seizing the old Spanish naval station at Cavite and gar- 
risoning it with Marines. Admiral Sampson’s fleet oper- 
ating in Caribbean waters being seriously in need of a 
nearby naval base, a battalion of Marines supported by a 





few small naval vessels seized and held Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, for the purpose. These two uses of Marines for 
guarding advanced naval bases have since then been con- 
sidered typical and it has since then been contemplated 
that the Marine Corps’ principal wartime mission would be 
to seize and hold bases for the Fleet in overseas theaters 
of operation. The training and organization of the Marine 
Corps for advanced naval base duty since that became one 
of its principal missions has been somewhat intermittent, 
Emergency duties connected with the suppression of the 
Philippine Insurrection, the Boxer Rebellion, and the many 
interventions in Caribbean countries as well as the World 
War have largely occupied almost the entire strength of 
the Corps leaving but few men to perpetuate the idea of 
and carrying on training for advanced naval base opera- 
tions. Since their withdrawal from the last. of the Carib- 
bean countries in which the Marines were engaged in mili- 
tary interventions and the advent of the “good neighbor” 
policy a sufficient number of Marines has become available 
and the policy of having a Marine force in direct support 
of the United States Fleet has been more fully developed, 
and that portion of the Marine Corps assigned to that im- 
portant fleet mission has been designated the Fleet Marine 
Force. 

The Fleet Marine Force as now organized is an integral 
part of the United States Fleet and serves under the orders 
of the Commander-in-Chief. The units of the Fleet Marine 
Force are divided between the two large posts of the Ma- 
rine Corps—the Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Califor- 
nia, and the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. It has its 
headquarters at San Diego—under Major General Louis 
McCarty Little. Each of those two stations has a brigade 
organization with an infantry regiment, a battalion of light 


artillery, an aviation group and contingents of engineers, 


chemical and anti-aircraft troops. A light tank company is 
stationed at Quantico. The aggregate strength of the Fleet 
Marine Force is slightly in excess of four thousand officers 
and enlisted men. The Fleet Marine Force is kept in con- 
stant training for its own specialized type of warfare in 
support of the United States Fleet. The Fleet Marine 
Force has on several occasions during the past few years 
carried out extensive maneuvers with the Fleet which 
closely approximated its normal function in time of war. 
The Marine Corps School, offering intermediate and ad- 
vanced training for officers, devotes a substantial part of 
its curriculum to the study of operations such as would be 
assigned to the Fleet Marine Force and in that respect, it 
is a supplement to the Fleet Marine Force and an auxiliary 
of the United States Fleet. 

Marine Corps Aviation, which is a part of the Fleet Ma- 
rine Force, has an authorized operating strength of 114 
airplanes of standard navy type, exclusive of spare and ob- 
solete machines. It is composed of nine squadrons, seven 
of which are tactical and two of which are utility. The 
tactical squadrons include two fighting, two bombing and 
three observation. The utility squadrons are equipped 
with transport, amphibious and odd types of planes. The 
operating personnel of Marine Corps Aviation consists of 
approximately two hundred officers, forty flying cadets 
and twelve hundred enlisted mechanics. Marine aviators 


are trained to operate from airplane carriers as well as 
from landing fields. At the present time one of the obser- 
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yation squadrons is stationed at St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands. 

The Marine Corps Reserve is at present composed of 
eighteen infantry battalions, an artillery battalion and ten 
aviation squadrons. These reserve units are organized and 
active. They have their armories and training fields in 
various parts of the country and are called out for a period 
of active training each year. In addition to these there is 
the volunteer Marine Corps Reserve, composed of officers 
and enlisted men who have served in the Corps and are 
now in an inactive status. All Marine Corps Reservists 
are available for active duty in time of war or national 
emergency. 

In addition to all of the above-mentioned contingents 
of Marines which are serving directly with the Navy, the 
Marine Corps maintains its own Headquarters, supply es- 
tablishments, recruiting service, recruit depots, system of 
schools for both officers and enlisted men, several rifle 
ranges and necessary post and service troops for three large 
Marine Corps posts, at Parris Island, S. C., Quantico, Va., 
and San Diego, California. 

While the Marine Corps is an integral part of the Navy, 
there have been numerous times in its history when na- 
tional emergencies arose and it was called to serve with the 
Army, in the aid of the civil power or in support of the 
nation’s foreign policy. Marines have served with the 


Army in all of our major wars as well as in Indian Wars 
and in the Philippine Insurrection. A small battalion of 
Marines, for instance, fought with Washington’s Army at 
the Battle of Princeton and a brigade of Marines played 
a conspicuous part as part of the Second Division in the 
World War. Similar service has been rendered to the 
Army in all of the other wars in which our country has 
been engaged. The Marine Corps has always been ready 
to do its bit when national disasters have occurred and it 
has on several occasions come to the aid of the civil power 
when law and order have been threatened. The activities 
of the Marines in protecting American lives and interests 
abroad and their participation in interventions in Latin 
American countries during recent years are too well known 
to require comment. At the present time a brigade of 
Marines is guarding our national interests in the troubled 
center of the Far East—Shanghai, while a battalion 
watches over our Embassy at Peiping. 

The Marine Corps today is, as it has been from its 
origin, an integral part of the Navy. Most of its peacetime 
efforts as well as its war plans and training are designed 
for the direct support of the United States Fleet. At the 
same time as in its past it maintains itself in readiness for 
any national emergency and is subject to the call of its 
Commander-in-Chief, the President of the United States, 
to any duty he deems advisable. 
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The Problem of Arming the 
Individual Soldier 


INTRODUCTION 


IRST, the reader should be warned that this study 
F: illustrated by references to the Johnson cal. .30 M1 

semi-automatic rifle, and the Johnson cal. .30 M1 
light machine gun. 

Second, it is assumed that the reader knows something 
of the design of the Johnson through the publishing of the 
article “The Johnson Semi-Automatic Rifle,” by C. B. 
Gardiner in the GazETTE. 

Fundamentally, the solution of the problem of arming 
the individual soldier should be found by examining the 
objective which is: 

To place in the hands of the individual the maxi- 
mum power or force which can be easily operated, 
controlled and transported by one man on his two feet. 
To quote from a recent masterpiece by the Chief of In- 

fantry, Major General George A. Lynch (The Infantry 
Journal, March-April, 1939) : 

“There must be a marriage of fire and movement in 
that moving fire which is alone decisive.” 

Moving fire is obtainable from light automatic weapons 
and light mortars. We shall consider light automatics, 
primarily, in this study. 


PROCURABILITY AND RELIABILITY 


There are two phases of the problem of developing a 
semi-automatic rifle and light machine gun for military 
use, which are of the gravest importance, for unless these 
phases are kept constantly in mind, the national defense 
will surely suffer. These are: 

INDUSTRIAL PROCURABILITY 
MECHANICAL RELIABILITY 

It is hardly necessary to remind the reader of the in- 
dustrial procurement problems which faced this country in 
1917-18. If a weapon cannot be quickly and easily fabri- 
cated, all the time and effort spent in developing such a 
gun is utterly wasted. 

Too many otherwise intelligent people have a fixed idea 
that modern factories can manufacture anything in any 
desired quantity by merely pressing a button. They forget 
that there is a very definite limitation upon modern manu- 
facturing genius. This limitation is fixed by the complex- 
ity of the components to be made, and by the number of 
highly skilled machinists required for the job. We have 
plenty of average “unskilled” machine operators, but there 
is a very definite shortage of master mechanics and skilled 
draftsmen. 

We need the most highly skilled men for the more spe- 
cialized types of equipment which are not required in large 
quantities. But rifles and machine gun parts must be han- 
dled by average machinists. 
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Mechanical reliability is placed second to industrial pro- 
curement because to a certain extent we must assume that 
the weapon will function reliably. However, a mechanically 
reliable automatic weapon is not always easy to produce. 
Moreover, just as we lack highly skilled machinists, we 
are certain to face a shortage of highly trained soldiers. 
Stoppages which are easily corrected by professional sol- 
diers may amount to a complete break-down of the same 
weapon in the hands of green, hastily-trained citizen-sol- 
diers. 

Thus, an automatic weapon which will not function prop- 
erly unless it is kept absolutely clean and thoroughly lubri- 
cated at all times, is certain to prove unsatisfactory in the 
hands of hastily-trained troops, and it is of such that our 
national army will be composed. 

THE Soxprer’s Toois 


From the soldier’s point of view, a semi-automatic rifle 
and a light machine gun must work under the most severe 
conditions. These weapons must also have certain general 
so-called military characteristics, such as sights, bayonet, 
etc. We shall now discuss this aspect of automatic weapons. 

1. SHort-REcoiL vs. GAs or BLow-Back 

The Johnson is of the short-recoil type of actuation, hav- 
ing an eight-lug rotary bolt, twenty-degree locking, and a 
barrel recoil of three-eighths of one inch. Other weapons 
in the short-recoil class include the heavy Browning ma- 
chine gun (M1917), Colt (Browning) pistol (M1911), 
Maxim and Vickers-Maxim machine guns, Luger and 
Mauser pistols. 

The Garand semi-automatic rifle (M1) is of the gas- 
actuated type, having a two-lug rotary bolt, twenty-five 
degree locking, and a gas port at the muzzle. Other weap- 
ons in the gas-operated class include the obsolete Standard 
sporting rifle, the obsolete German Mondragon semi-auto- 
matic, the B.A.R. (M1918), the obsolete Benet-Mercie 
light machine gun, the obsolete Lewis light machine gun, 
the French Hotchkiss Machine Gun, the British Bren light 
machine gun. 

Weapons of the retarded blow-back class, such as the 
Pedersen and Thompson, required lubricated ammunition, 
which, in itself, is sufficient to rule out any weapon. The 
Schwarzlose machine gun is the only weapon of this type 
that ever came to be used extensively, requiring an oil 
pump to lubricate the chamber prior to the loading of each 
round. 

In 1934-35, the Infantry Mailing List stated that of the 
various methods of actuating an automatic, the recoil sys- 
tem offered the greatest possibilities. 

Assuming that a given gas-operated shoulder rifle is sat- 
isfactory in other respects, the following are basic mechani- 
cal defects found in an arm of this type: 
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Excessive fouling of operating parts. 
Dependence upon thorough and careful lubrication 
for functioning. 

Extraction harsh. 

Chamber usually requires special finishing. 

Chamber must be kept clean. 

Gas piston rod may be easily damaged. 

Gas piston requires close fitting. 

Action not very satisfactory with high pressures (i.e. 
60,000 Ibs. per sq. in.). 

9. Unlocking action creates additional friction, requiring 
lubrication of breech locking abutments. 


1. 
2. 
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10. Design does not lend itself to ease of manufacture. 
Requires close tolerances. 
11. Mechanism is easily damaged. 


12. Mechanism requires wooden guards around barrel 

to protect vulnerable operating parts. 

When connecting rod jams, or piston sticks, piece 

cannot be operated by hand. 

Mechanism is extremely sensitive to sand, dirt, etc. 

5. Gas cylinder is in an extremely vulnerable part of 
the arm. 


13. 


16. Mainspring is generally located under the barrel, sub- 
ject to barrel heat. 
17. The gas-operated arm is difficult for the hastilv- 


trained soldier to keep in action, and requires care- 
ful instruction in care and cleaning. 


Assuming that a given short-recoil operated rifle is sat- 
isfactory in other respects, the following are possible me- 
chanical defects which may be found in an arm of this 
type: 

1. The barrel must be allowed to recoil about one-half 

of one inch. 

2. Query whether a bayonet can be used on such an 
arm. 

3. The receiver is likely to be longer than average. 

4. Due to the length of the receiver, the overall length 
of the arm may be several inches greater than that 
of the M1903 rifle. 

5. It is probably impracticable to build a nine or ten 

pound rifle operating purely on recoil. 

Unless the recoiling barrel is properly mounted, the 
accuracy may not be equal to that of a fixed-barrel 
arm. 


To be brief, the Johnson barrel recoils about three- 
eighths of an inch, a bayonet can be used on the Johnson 
and functioning is not thereby impaired, the receiver is 
several inches longer than average, the Johnson is three 
inches longer than the M1, the Johnson utilizes residual 
pressure as well as recoil, the barrel is well supported in a 
nine-inch sleeve, and appears to be as accurate as the 
M1903. 

The chief advantages in the Johnson recoiling barrel are: 

a. Springfield M1903, Enfield M1917, Remington, and 
Winchester barrels can be adapted to the Johnson rifle. 

b. The barrel can be disassembled from the rifle in about 
four seconds. Thus, the barrel is easily cleaned, the cham- 
ber is readily accessible, and a worn, damaged, or over- 
heated barrel can quickly be replaced. This is of especial 
benefit from the standpoint of field servicing. 

c. The Johnson barrel “floats,” nowhere touching wood. 
It has two guide bushings, nine inches apart. The barrel 








slides in a sleeve or cradle. The maximum mechanical dis- 

persion would be about four inches at one thousand yards, 
resulting from theoretical deviation due to the fit of the 
bushings in the barrel sleeve. On the other hand, the bar- 
rel is virtually sliding in a machine rest. The problem of 
“bedding” a fixed barrel, as in the M1903 or M1, is elimi- 
nated. No special fitting is needed. Heating of the barrel 
does not cause a change in the bed. The metal sleeve ex- 
pands almost directly with the barrel. Tests show it is im- 
possible to heat the barrel enough to cause any impairment 
of function due to binding. On the whole, some authori- 
ties believe the Johnson barrel mounting may prove su- 
perior as to accuracy. 

Accuracy tests, based upon firings which took place be- 
fore reliable and competent witnesses, indicate that the 
Johnson, fired from the prone position with iron sights, 
is capable of giving one inch diameter groups at 50 yards, 
less than two inch diameter groups at 100 yards, three inch 
diameter groups at 200 yards; that in the hands of a good 
rifleman at 300 yards it can easily keep in the ten inch 
bullseye, and at 500 yards in the twenty-inch bullseye. 

Perhaps the most striking performance was at 200 vards, 
prone, forearm rest, no sling, iron sights, 22-inch Reming- 
ton M30 sporter barrel, cal. .30 M1 Winchester 172-grain 
b. t. ammunition, five shots fired in five seconds, seven by 
seven inch group; followed by ten shots in fourteen sec- 
onds, ten by ten inch group. Under the above conditions 
a rifleman made several 3-inch groups at 200 yards, slow- 
fire, using a Winchester M70 barrel. 


2. PERFORMANCES (REcoIL AND Gas AcTIONS) 


Based upon extensive firing tests, it appears that the 
Johnson semi-automatic rifle (short-recoil) is capable of 
functioning successfully : 


a. Without special lubrication. 

b. Without any re-lubrication. 

c. Without any lubrication whatever. 
d. With mud in the action. 


e. With mud and sand in the action. 

f. Without cleaning or oiling for 2,900 consecutive 

rounds. 

Without cleaning, oiling, or cooling for 2,400 rounds 

of continuous fire at a rate of from 25 to 80 shots 

per minute (2,400 rounds fired in less than ninety 
minutes) (all ammunition cal. .30 M1). 

h. Capable of functioning manually with sand in the 
barrel chamber, and sand in the action resulting from 
having buried the rifle in sand. 

i. With pressures ranging from 36,000 lbs. per square 
inch to 68,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 

j. With bullets weighing 110-225 grains. 


According to the Jnfantry Journal (Sept.-Oct., 1938) 
the M1 (Garand) will function satisfactorily with first- 
class ammunition for about 400 rounds, provided it com- 
mences in a thoroughly cleaned and lubricated condition. 
In one test the Garand fired up to 500 rounds before there 
was a breakdown in the lubrication of the weapon. In an- 


g. 


other test the Garand fired 298 rounds, failing to extract 
and breaking the cartridge rims on the 298th, 299th, and 
300th rounds (cleaning rod was used to extract the cases). 

Due in part to the fact that the forward portion of the 
Garand is covered with wood to protect the operating rod 
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and mainspring, the Garand heats up rather rapidly. It is 
alleged that the wooden covering prevents heat waves from 
distorting the shooter’s vision. 

It is believed undesirable to cover a semi-automatic rifle 
barrel with wood due to the increased heating of the cham- 
ber which in turn gives rise to greater extremes in pres- 
sure. For example, a cold rifle gives pressures of 48,000 
Ibs. per sq. in. Suppose we fire thirty shots rapidly. If 
the barrel is wood-covered, the pressure developed in the 
thirty-first round will be substantially higher. Consequent- 
ly, the dispersion will be much greater due to this variation 
in pressure. 

Moreover, less rounds are required to heat the wood- 
covered barrel sufficiently to cause pre-ignition. In this 
connection, it should be observed that “cooked rounds” 
give rise to extraction difficulties. 

One of the reasons for cocking machine guns and ma- 
chine rifles (i.e., B.A.R. M1918) with the breech open is 
to avoid leaving a round in a hot chamber. To obtain ac- 
curacy a rifle must be cocked with the breech closed. It 
is therefore believed highly undesirable to aggravate this 
condition by preventing the radiation of heat from the 
barrel. 

As an example of the benefits to be gained from the ex- 
posure of the barrel of an automatic weapon to air, the 
following comparisons are submitted, based upon tests and 
demonstrations at Fort Benning, Georgia. 


FrrinGc Test aT 100 Rounps Per MINUTE 


Weapon: Browning Automatic Rifle. 

With standard wooden forearm the wood was smoking 
in 60 rounds (40 seconds) ; the target was obscured com- 
pletely in 100 rounds, forearm was in flames in about 400 
rounds (4 minutes, 10 seconds) ; gun was out of action, 
mainspring had lost its tension and gun would not fire in 
700 rounds (7 minutes). 

With cut-down forearm the Browning fired 1,750 rounds 
in 17 minutes 30 seconds before becoming unserviceable. 
(See Infantry Journal, March-April, 1939, page 180.) 


Firinc Test at 30-50 Rounps Per MINUTE 


Weapon: Gas-operated semi-automatic rifle with wooden 
handguards. 

The wooden handguards and forearm began to char af- 
ter 328 rounds fired in about seven minutes (46 rounds 
per minute). In another test a similar rifle fired 30 shots 
per minute for about nine minutes (270 rounds) when the 
vision was obscured by smoke. In ten minutes the rifle 
was out of action, having failed to extract the 298th-300th 
rounds, inclusive, requiring the use of a cleaning rod to 
clear the chamber. 


Weapon: Johnson recoil-operated semi-automatic rifle, 
with air-cooled barrel, cal. .30 M1903. 

1. 247 rounds at 30 shots per minute with no stoppages, 
using F.A. Lot 1889 (excessively soft brass cases), failed 
to eject 247th round. Rifle continued to fire up to 500 
rounds at 30 rounds per minute, with 23 stoppages due to 
the soft brass-cased ammunition. 

2. The barrel was then cleaned and the rifle fired con- 
tinuously at a rate of 25 up to 50 shots per minute for 
2,000 rounds, when the rate of fire was increased to 60 
and finally 80 rounds per minute for 400 more rounds. 











The rifle was not put out of action; there was no charring 
or smoking of the forearm. Out of the first 895 rounds 
there was one failure to feed. The mechanism was not 
lubricated or cleaned for the entire 2,900 rounds. At the 
end of this firing the barrel showed wear in the breech, but 
was not so worn as to impair the functioning of the rifle. 
From these and other tests it appears that the exposure of 
the barrel to air doubles its life, and materially increases 
the capacity of the weapon. 


THE FEED PROBLEM 


In order to simplify the problem of supply, the retention 
of the standard Springfield clip for charging the: semi- 
automatic rifle magazine is believed desirable. 

The writer personally favors the detachable box maga- 
zine because of its simplicity and similarity to the pistol 
and B.A.R. magazines. However, we have developed a 
ten-shot clip-loaded, rotary-feed magazine for the Johnson, 
which can be loaded with the bolt open or closed, either 
from the Springfield clip or by inserting loose single 
rounds. 

For example, the bolt being open after the last round, 
the soldier loads a five-shot clip, tickles the handle to load 
the top round, and then loads another clip. If he has one 
loose round he inserts that singly. Thus he has eleven 
rounds in the rifle. He fires one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine or ten rounds, and can at any stage 
replace the rounds fired by loading single rounds or using a 
fresh clip without opening the breech. 

The so-called “charger” type of loading, wherein the 
loaded clip is inserted bodily into the magazine and is 
ejected after the last round, may for contrast be compared. 
This design precludes re-filling a partially empty magazine 
without first removing the half-empty clip. Moreover, 
single rounds cannot be loaded, and the feed is dependent 
upon the presence of the clip which must be accurately 
machined. 

THE BAYONET 


The soldier’s rifle should have a bayonet or pike, or some 
effective type of pointed instrument attached to the muzzle 
of the piece. 

The most modern and efficient bayonet is the new Brit- 
ish type, which consists of an eight-inch triangular, pointed 
blade, locked to lugs on the muzzle of the S.M.L.E. This 
bayonet is designed to reduce weight and to insure easy 
withdrawal after the thrust. 

It is interesting to note the similarity of this bayonet to 
our Civil War type. Eight inches of blade will inflict 
death quite as effectively as sixteen. 

Bayonet tests with the short-recoil Johnson barrel indi- 
cate that the thrust is facilitated by the punch of this barrel 
against the recoil stop, a la can opener. 

With regard to the necessity for wooden handguards, it 
is alleged that such protection is essential for the short 
thrust. 

The British bayonet could be provided with a handle of 
the handguard type, if necessary. However, with the short 
bayonet on a forty-four to forty-eight inch rifle, the soldier 
can readily parry and step inside the enemy’s guard. The 
British intimate that a short bayonet facilitates this im- 
portant maneuver. 

In view of the advantages gained from a fully cooled bar- 
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rel, it is believed that handguards are relatively less im- 
portant. 
TACTICAL CONCEPT OF THE RIFLE 

“Armament conditions organization, and a tactical sys- 
tem is implicit in the organization adopted.” (Major Gen- 
eral George A. Lynch, The Chief of Infantry.) 

General Lynch further points out that tactics should be 
adopted to exploit improved weapons, such as the semi- 
automatic rifle. 

If we conceive of the semi-automatic rifle as a rifle, we 
instinctively fail to exploit its superior capacity. For 
example, in the above-mentioned firing of the air-cooled 
rifle which fired 25-80 shots per minute for over an hour, 
this weapon was actually performing as a machine rifle or, 
to a lesser extent, as a substitute light machine gun. Two 
of these rifles, firing at 50 shots per minute would equal 
the intensity of fire per minute of the Browning Machine 
rifle, and could fire for as long a period or longer. 

Not that this would be-a normal procedure, yet half a 
loaf is better than none. Moreover, these weapons are de- 
signed for combat, and actual combat procedure is rarely 
normal. 

Thus, in the last analysis our objective is to give each 
soldier the maximum power or force consistent with the 
mobility of shank’s mare. Our tactical concepts should be 
broadened to exploit the maximum potential power of the 
weapon in question. 

Those who are alarmed about the problem of ammuni- 
tion supply are urged to ponder over the fact that the 
Americans ran out of ammunition at Bunker Hill. Soldiers 
have run out of arrows, powder and ball, food and water, 
since the beginning and will continue to do so until the end 
of time. Actually, one can always reduce the capacity of the 
magazine in a semi-automatic. 


THe Automatic (MACHINE) RIFLE AND 
LicHt MacHINE GUN 


There are two basic types of infantry fire: aimed and 
volley (or burst). In the days of the muzzle loader, 
troops fired volleys. Machine guns fire bursts of from 
three to several hundred rounds. Normally five or ten 
shots are fired in one burst. 

The reader is undoubtedly familiar with the technique of 
machine gun fire. Let’s forget all about machine gun 
theories, and analyze the soldier’s needs. 

The soldier can carry a nine to fourteen pound gun 
without great difficulty. He can carry, if necessary, two 
hundred rounds of ammunition which weigh about twelve 
pounds. 

Beyond that, the soldier’s mobility is impaired, and the 
company, if not the platoon, is subjected to the menace of 
two rates of march. 

Actually, these units are slowed down to the speed of 
the slowest individuals, namely, those armed with the heavy 
“light” machine guns. To quote from “Imperial Defense,” 
by Major General Rowan-Robinson of the British Army: 

“In choosing . . . . the new Bren automatic, we ap- 
pear to have made the mistake of not insisting suffi- 
ciently on lightness .... They (the infantry) should 
be armed with weapons of a mobility equal to the 
special tasks they are expected to perform.” 

The maximum combat range of the rifle (aimed fire) is 
said to be six hundred yards. Guns firing by bursts can 


be effectively employed up to 2,000 yards or more, de- 
pending chiefly upon visibility. 

With tracers, good observation can be obtained up to 
1,200 yards. Very often the strike of the burst can be 
seen at long range. 

Very frequently at ranges of 20-60 yards the soldier can 
most effectively employ a shotgun. The only reason the 
shotgun is not an effective weapon at great ranges is simply 
because of the range limitations of the shotgun, not be- 
cause of the undesirability of projecting groups of bullets 
over long ranges if that can be accomplished in a 9-14 
pound gun. 

Any weapon is effective only while it and its operator 
or crew remain in action. The more elaborate the weapon, 
the more numerous its crew, the more vulnerable it be- 
comes to hostile fire, and the shorter is its life. Conse- 
quently, we hide field guns behind hills to the rear, at- 
tempt to defilade machine guns from frontal fire, and re- 
sort in many instances to indirect laying in order to pro- 
tect these weapons from hostile fire. 

As pointed out by the Chief of Infantry in the above- 
cited article, the individual soldier must have confidence in 
his own ability not only to take care of himself but also to 
destroy the enemy. Where he is obliged to resort to sup- 
porting weapons in order to reach his objectives, the in- 
dividual is. materially hampered. Of course, supporting 
weapons are absolutely essential for infantry. On the 
other hand, that is no reason for ignoring the fact that the 
more independent the individual soldier can be made, the 
more effective he will be. While we cannot attain the ab- 
stract ideal of an individual soldier who has in his two 
hands all of the powers of rifles, machine guns, mortars, 
artillery and aviation, nevertheless we can move so far as 
possible toward that goal. In other words, fundamentally, 


we want to put the maximum power in the individual’s 
hands without impairing his mobility. 

There is one further point to be kept constantly in 
mind. When we speak of fire power, we do not necessarily 
mean that a given weapon or a given tactical organization 
can or does lay down so many shots out of so many guns 


in one hour or one day. Fire power has no meaning un- 
less the fire is not only accurately distributed, but also 
profitably distributed. Time after time in countless small 
unit engagements during the World War, we find instances 
where one gunner found himself in a key position from 
which he was able to affect materially the outcome of the 
fight. Weapons must be well sited, and engage profitable 
targets in order to be really effective. Going one step fur- 
ther we come to mobility itself, and in a sense fire power 
means nothing without mobility, nor does mobility mean 
anything without fire power. In a sense the successful 
outcome of combat depends a great deal upon timing. One 
burst out of an ordinary machine gun, if properly timed, 
and if properly delivered from just the right place, may 
cause as much damage to the enemy as a whole battery of 
75 mm. guns firing over a period of an hour. 

If the reader will forgive reference to the Johnson light 
machine gun, it may be noted here that the Johnson gun 
weighs approximately 12 Ibs., that it can be fired full auto- 
matically from the shoulder without supports, yet at the 
same time delivering accurate bursts, that it can be ad- 
justed to fire at a cyclic rate of from 300 up to nearly 1,000 
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rounds per minute, that it has approximately 86 parts, that 
the barrels can be quickly removed and replaced, and that 
it can be provided with a variety of different types of feed 
systems, and can be mounted on a bipod or tripod. 

Actually the Johnson light machine gun (or if you pre- 
fer, automatic rifle, or machine rifle) is in one aspect a 
long-range shotgun. Its present rate of fire is approxi- 
mately ten shots per second, so that in one second it can 
deliver 10 bullets up to the maximum range of cal. .30 M1 
ammunition. 

If we take the basic gun itself without any mounts and 
with the basic 10-shot detachable box magazine, the gun- 
ner can advance with exactly the same mobility as rifle- 
armed troops, and is no more conspicuous. He can shoot 
from the offhand position, or from the prone or sitting 
position. If hostile aviation strafes the troops, those 
armed with this gun can take the kneeling position and 
deliver a very effective fire at a fast moving plane. 

The sights are normally mounted on the side of the gun, 
but actually sights are hardly necessary with a gun of that 
type, except perhaps for the initial laying of the piece. 
Single shots may easily be fired by tapping the trigger. 

The simple 10-shot detachable box magazine is of a 
type familiar to the average soldier. It is easily loaded and 
easily carried. Its only fault is that like all magazines of 
the type it increases the weight of the soldier’s load by a 
few pounds where a number of magazines are carried 
loaded in belts. With this type of magazine it is possible 
to deliver upwards of 100 shots per minute. However, the 
chief effect of this gun is its sudden and intense fire in 
small bursts of from 5 to 10 shots. Normally the heavy 
Browning machine gun is served by 8 or 9 men. The 
average so-called light machine gun, such as the Bren gun, 
is served by from 4 to6 men. Gun crews of the Bren gun 
type can deliver about 200 rounds per minute effectively 
at the maximum, and four men at least are required for 
this purpose. Four men, each of whom is armed with a 
12-lb. machine rifle of the Johnson type, can deliver a total 
of 400 rounds in one minute effectively at the maximum. 
In comparison with the Browning gun squad, 8 men armed 
with guns of the Johnson type can deliver 800 rounds per 
minute effectively, whereas the same number of men serv- 
ing a Browning gun could certainly not deliver more than 
400 rounds per minute effectively. 

However, the Bren and Browning gun crews would 
necessarily attempt to carry with them more ammunition 
than the total amount of ammunition normally carried by 
men armed with guns of the Johnson type. On the other 
hand, it should be remembered that the mobility of the 
men armed with the Johnson type guns would far exceed 
that of the other gun squads. And, since mobility is of 
such great importance, this factor must not be overlooked. 

It is impossible to fire by indirect laying without a good 
tripod mount. On the other hand, indirect laying is re- 
sorted to in some measure because of the vulnerability of 
a tripod mounted gun to hostile fire. Men armed with 
guns of the Johnson type without any mounts at all, other 
than the possible attachment of a light bipod, are no more 
conspicuous than a rifleman. They are much less likely 
to become casualties, and in the event that one of the gun- 
ners is hit, there are still quite a number of other guns 
available to deliver effective fire against the enemy. In 





other words, you put a lot of eggs in one basket with the 
heavier guns, but you spread the eggs out more economi- 
cally with the Johnson type gun. 

Experience has shown that the Johnson gun can be ef- 
fectively handled from the shoulder in the standing posi- 
tion without supports with but a very little practice. It is 
even easier to instruct individuals to fire the gun from the 
normal prone position, and excellent results have been ob- 
tained firing the gun from that position without the sling 
strap with a sand bag rest for the forearm. 

A large percentage of effective fire is delivered on the 
basis of covering zones or areas, rather than firing at in- 
dividual targets. It is becoming more and more apparent 
that troops will be difficult to see individually on battle 
fields. A great deal of fighting will be done at night when 
it will be absolutely necessary to resort to zone firing. 
Troops will often advance under cover of smoke screens. 
If we can give a larger percentage of our infantry platoons 
a weapon which is no more difficult to carry than a rifle, 
but which can be used effectively for firing on areas under 
the direction of squad, section, or platoon leaders, we will 
undoubtedly increase the effectiveness of our infantry, and 
more especially develop their independence of supporting 
weapons. Remember that supporting weapons are a neces- 
sary evil. They cannot keep up with the infantry, yet the 
infantry must have them in order to gain fire superiority. 

If aviation can take over more and more the role of 
giving close artillery support to infantry by means of drop- 
ping bombs and delivering machine gun fire from low alti- 
tudes, and if the infantry squads and platoons can be 
equipped to a larger extent with a very light shoulder ma- 
chine gun along the lines mentioned above, as well as with 
the semi-automatic rifle and the improved light mortar 
such as the 60 mm. mortar recently adopted by the infan- 
try, then the infantry will have become even more indepen- 
dent than ever before, and its mobility should be almost 
entirely unimpaired. 

This seems to be the direction in which infantry is go- 
ing, and it needs only the development and adoption of a 
truly light weapon having the characteristics of a machine 
gun to emancipate the infantry to a large extent from the 
more immobile heavy machine gun. 

Once having obtained such a basic full automatic weapon 
in the infantry platoon, it is always possible to attach gad- 
gets of one sort or another in order that the same weapon 
may be employed for other purposes. For example, on 
the Johnson gun it is possible to supply a 20-, 30-, or 40- 
shot rotary feed magazine which may be loaded with the 
standard Springfield clip, or from an extended clip hav- 
ing the same general design, but holding a greater number 
of cartridges. Such a weapon can be equipped with a light 
bipod and butt plate, as well as with a stock rest of the 
type now being used on the improved Browning machine 
rifle. However, the Johnson type gun with this equipment 
would weigh approximately 13 to 14 pounds with the 
mounts, whereas the improved B.A.R. weighs approxi- 
mately 22 pounds with the mounts. Moreover, it is not 
possible to change barrels on the B.A.R. as it is on the 
Johnson. 

It is possible to mount the Johnson on a tripod, and in 
that case the gun can be equipped with one of several types 
of belt feed mechanisms. However, there are a great many 
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disadvantages to the belt feed, and it is the writer’s firm 
intention to avoid designing the feed exclusively for the 
belt. 

Accordingly, the Johnson machine gun will probably be 
provided with a basic feed mechanism to which can be at- 
tached either a drum type or belt type conveyor. 

But in the last analysis it would seem unfortunate to 
complicate a rather simple weapon. It is the writer’s hope 
that the problem which we have discussed above will be 
of interest to the reader, and that the reader will find it in- 
teresting to ponder over the solution to this problem. 

Some radical individuals have suggested that with such 
a weapon as the Johnson type ultra-light gun it might be 
feasible to issue such a weapon to every soldier, no longer 
issuing rifles. The writer is not in agreement with this 
policy, but believes that it might be feasible to make an 
equal distribution in the infantry platoon. In other words, 
every other man might well be armed with a full auto- 
matic gun having a 10-shot magazine. The 10-shot maga- 
zine guards against the possibility of an excited individual 
holding back the trigger on a belt or large capacity drum. 
On the other hand, a 5- or 10-shot burst can be fired with 
great effect from a 10-shot capacity magazine. Where a 
greater number of individuals are armed with such a weap- 
on, the 10-shot magazine would be far better in many re- 
spects. There should always be a substantial number of 
individuals who are armed with accurate rifles, preferably 
of the semi-automatic type, which can be used for sniping 
and for single targets. Of course, the Johnson type gun 
can be equipped with a semi-automatic switch. However, 
where the bolt is cocked open, the shooter cannot be as 
accurate in firing single shots as with a weapon where the 
bolt is closed when the gun is cocked. 

Those who espouse target shooting will see no merit in 
the long range shotgun type of shoulder weapon. It will 
not look conventional, and it will flaunt its ugliness in the 
face of the individual who blacks his sights, digs elbow 
holes in the ground, uses three or four sling keepers, and 
mutters an incantation over every round which he care- 
fully loads into the breech. However, every technique has 
its place. The sniper is a very important individual in any 
army, but no one can deny the importance of fire power. 

Let us all, therefore, strive to bring about what the Chief 
of Infantry has so aptly described as the marriage of fire 
power and mobility. The writer firmly hopes that he may 
take part in the ceremonies as a member of the bridal party 
at least. 





ASSISTANCE FOR AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS 


An analysis of the Joint Resolution to authorize the 
Secretaries of War and of the Navy to assist the Govern- 
ments of American Republics to increase their military and 
naval establishments and for other purposes. 

Several of the American Republics are desirous of in- 
creasing the strength of their naval armament and the 
strength of their coast defense in order that they may be 
better prepared to resist any possible attack on their ter- 
ritories by the armed forces of non-American powers. 
These American Republics do not have the facilities within 
their own jurisdiction to manufacture modern coast defense 





and anti-aircraft artillery or ammunition for such artillery. 
Most of them do not possess shipyards suitable for the con- 
struction of modern vessels of war and those which do 
possess such shipyards do not have the trained personnel 
necessary to enable them to construct modern vessels of 
war without foreign cooperation. In these circumstances 
the Governments of the American Republics in question 
find it necessary in order to carry out their armament pro- 
grams to purchase the necessary artillery and ammunition 
abroad and either to purchase the necessary vessels of war 
abroad or to obtain foreign cooperation in their construc- 
tion at home. They would prefer to make these purchases 
and to obtain this cooperation in the United States but 
when they approach American arms manufactureers they 
find that these manufacturers are not equipped to manu- 
facture artillery or ammunition of the types desired, and 
when they approach American shipbuilders they find that 
these shipbuilders cannot construct or cooperate in the 
construction of vessels of war except at prices which com- 
pared with prices charged by European manufacturers ap- 
pear exorbitant. 

Cooperation between the United States and the other 
American Republics in the defense of this hemisphere 
would be to the distinct advantage of this country. To 
make possible such cooperation is a logical corollary of the 
Good Neighbor Policy. 

The proposed Joint Resolution, if enacted, would enable 
the Governments of the other American Republics to obtain 
in the United States, without expense to this Government, 
vessels of war, coast and anti-aircraft artillery of modern 
types at the same prices as those at which they are obtained 
by the Government of the United States. It would also 
enable this Government to cooperate with the Governments 
of the other American Republics in the construction of 
vessels of war in their own shipyards. Its enactment would 
foster the growing spirit of American solidarity and would 
constitute a further and a necessary step in the interests 
of the national defense. 





(Seal) 
R. W. F. 
32 Walton Street 
London, S.W. 3 
Kensington 7190 
14 March, 1939. 
My DEAR GENERAL: 

In the name of the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, 
and men of the Royal Welch Fusiliers, I thank you, and 
the United States Marine Corps for your most kind mes- 
sage of congratulation on the occasion of the 250th Anni- 
versary of the raising of the Regiment, which we greatly 
value. 

The Royal Welch Fusiliers always regard the United 
States Marine Corps with affection, and they do not for- 
get that twice in the last forty years, they have been good 
comrades-in-arms together in China. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. R. MinsHvutt Forp, Major General, 
Colonel, The Royal Welch Fusiliers. 


The Major General Commandant, 


U. S. Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Dedication Ceremonies, Avenida U. S. Marine Corps, Ciudad Trujillo, D.R., 12 February, 1939. Crowd and part of the Guard of Honor west of 
the reviewing stand—In the distance part of the Squadron of Caviary may be seen. 


Avenida U. S. 


terribie disasters which inexplicably come suddenly 

and unexpectedly to thriving communities as the re- 
sult of earthquake, flood, or storm. On this day the historic 
old capital of the Dominican Republic, Santo Domingo 
City, was practically destroyed by a tropical hurricane, with 
tragic loss of life. 

The inhabitants had gone about their usual pursuits 
which initially were interrupted only by what appeared to 
be a normal type of storm, such as had occurred from time 
to time in previous years. As heavy seas battered the water- 
front, crowds were drawn hither by their curiosity. Later 
thousands of them lost their lives as the fury of the ele- 
ments increased, the lower portion of the city was inun- 
dated, and practically all buildings were flattened by winds 
of unprecedented violence. 

Santo Domingo City was cut off from the rest of the 
world and threatened with further serious loss of life 
from starvation and pestilence. 


(): September third, 1930, occurred one of those 


Marine Corps 


BRIGADIER GENERAL WILLIAM P. UpsuHur, U.S.M.C. 


Indefinite news of the catastrophe reached Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, where was located at that time the Head- 
quarters of the First Brigade, U.S. Marine Corps, under 
the able command of Colonel Richard M. Cutts. He im- 
mediately dispatched aviation units under Major Joe E. 
Davis, to Santo Domingo City, and shortly thereafter, de- 
tailed information of the gravity of the disaster was broad- 
cast to the world. The aviation squadron of the First 
Brigade, with every facility at its command, then began 
to make ferry trips to the stricken capital, carrying doctors, 
nurses, medicine and food supplies. 

In Washington, the Major General Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, Major General Ben H. Fuller, directed 
Colonel—then Major—Roy S. Geiger to proceed with 
such aviation units as were available to Santo Domingo 
City, to render all possible aid. The weather conditions: in 
the United States on the Eastern Seaboard made flying 
almost impossible, but the marines, operating through fog 
and storm when less hardy pilots were grounded, flew 
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through tu their objective and were of material assistance 
to the stricken Dominican population. 

Years passed—and to many, perhaps even to the marines, 
who so often go to the help of the needy as a matter of 
routine, the occurrence was forgotten. 

How the Dominican Capital was restored is another 
story. The only news of apparent interest was that a 
Dominican Dictator had changed the name of Santo 
Domingo City to Ciudad Trujillo. This was erroneously 
regarded as a type of arbitrary action supposed to be 
inherent in dictators, and except to create adverse opinion 
in this country, caused little further attention. 

In the Dominican Republic at that time the people were 
fortunate in having as their President Rafael L. Trujillo, 
a brilliant, talented, and farsighted executive who, in the 
days of the American occupation of Santo Domingo, was 
an officer in the native Guardia Dominican. 

With amazing ability and constructive skill, and without 
foreign assistance or support, he rebuilt a new city on the 
ruins of the old. It isa modern city, with beautiful avenues, 
impressive public buildings and monuments, with a thriv- 
ing, proud, and prosperous population which, spontaneous- 
ly and without coercion, passed a law which decreed that 
in the future the city, re-created by Trujillo, should here- 
after bear his name. 

General Trujillo, on completing his term of office as 
President, returned to the ranks of his people as a plain 
citizen, but the admiration and gratitude of his people did 
not permit him to pass into obscurity. By universal ac- 
claim he has become “The Generalissimo, Benefactor of the 
Fatherland.” Today, wherever he goes he is saluted and 
proclaimed by all who see him with a love and veneration 
that cannot be visualized by anyone who has not been to 


Ciudad Trujillo and observed the high regard in which he 
is held by his people. 

On October 10, 1938, the Generalissimo addressed a 
letter to Senor Virgilio Alvarez Pina, President of the 
Administrative Council of the District of Santo Domingo, 
in which he said: 

“It is my earnest desire that the heroic deeds which 
were performed in favor of our people, in hours of distress, 
by individuals, institutions, or governments or other na- 
tions, be duly taken into account by the proper depart- 
ments of the Government, so that adequate recognition of 
such acts may be accorded without delay, whenever insuf- 
ficient knowledge of such deeds or of the circumstances 
that prompted them has apparently caused them to be 
overlooked by our people. It is therefore my desire to 
invite the attention of the distinguished Administrative 
Council to the fact that the first help to be received by the 
Dominican people immediately after the catastrophe of the 
3rd of September, 1930, came from the United States 
Marine Corps, being brought by their airplanes from 
Port-au-Prince by order of the late Colonel R. M. Cutts. . . 

“Thanks to those members of the Marine Corps, who, 
once informed of the true proportions of our disaster, flew 
back to provide the first measures of relief, and made trip 
after trip, bringing medicine and everything that was most 
urgently needed, information of the calamity was soon 
generally disseminated and help came forth from all sides. 

“Tt is, therefore, just, that in honor of those who were 
first to arrive, a resolution be enacted to express the 
gratitude which is due to that distinguished organization 
of which the United States of America is justly proud.” 

The distinguished Administrative Council of the Dis- 
trict of Santo Domingo immediately and wholehear‘edly 


the Marine Corps Memorial Stone. 
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conformed to the suggestion of Generalissimo Trujillo. It 
passed a law ordaining that the name of “The U. S. Marine 
Corps” be given to the avenue in Ciudad Trujillo, which 
starts at the eastern end of the Avenue “Presidente Bil- 
lini’ and runs to the northern end of the new Customs 
Warehouse No. 2, in memory of the humanitarian ser- 
vices rendered to the city upon the occasion of the catastro- 
phe of September 3, 1930, and it authorized the President 
of the Administrative Council to take all the necessary 
measures to carry out what had been resolved. 

On October 2, 1938, His Excellency, the Minister of the 
Dominican Republic to the United States addressed a 
communication to the Major General Commandant, in- 
forming him of the action of the Administrative Council 
of the District of Santo Domingo, and requested him to 
designate a representative to attend the ceremonies incident 
to the dedication of the “Avenida U. S. Marine Corps.” 

All necessary arrangements were made between the 
Navy Department and the State Department for partici- 
pation by representatives of the Marine Corps in the dedi- 
cation of the new Avenida. The First Brigade, Fleet 
Marine Force, was scheduled to be in the Caribbean Sea 
Area during the period January 19 to March 13, 1939, and 
Brigadier General William P. Upshur and Colonel Roy 
S. Geiger were designated by the Commandant as his 
representatives. 


The schedule of employment of the Atlantic Squadron, 
U. S. Fleet, provided for the USS. Texas to visit Ciudad 
Trujillo early in February, 1939, and in view of the avail- 
ability of Marine Aircraft Group One, based at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, to participate, two of Colonel Geiger’s fine 
Air Squadrons were ordered to the ceremonies. 

Early on the morning of 12 February, forty-one planes, 
under command of Colonel Geiger, flew to Ciudad Trujillo 
and, after formation flying over the city, landed at the 
airport and were hospitably received by the President of 
the Administrative Council and representatives of the 
American Legation, and other officials. 

The program for the inauguration of the “Avenida U. S. 
Marine Corps” was scheduled to take place at 4:00 p.m., 
as follows: 


1. National Anthem. 

2. National Anthem of the United States of America. 

3. Blessing by the Most Reverend Archbishop of Santo 
Domingo and unveiling of the commemorative plaque. 


Paragraph: During the unveiling ceremony of the com- 
memorative plaque a Battalion of the National Army shall 
render appropriate military honors and an artillery salute 
will be fired. 

(Continued on page 65) 


i. \ 


Dedication Ceremonies—Brig-General W. P. Upshur just after cutting the ribbon. L to R in foreground: The U. S. Minister, Mr. Norweb; Brig- 
General W. P. Upshur; Don V. Alvarez Pena, Mayor of Ciudad Trujillo, and Dr. Concha, Vice-President of the Republic. 
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Reminiscences of the Cruise of the 


OSS’ Brooklyn 


FROM OCTOBER 15th, 1885 TO JULY 4th, 1887 


ship with flags, rainbow fashion, and at noon fired a 

national salute of 21 guns with the Persian flag at 
the main, in honor of the birthday of the Shah of Persia. 
Captain Matthews, accompanied by the following officers, 
Lt. Comdr. Maynard, Lt. Badger, P. A. Eng. Denig, Asst. 
Surg. Norton, Naval Cadets Dodd, Grisswold, and Mr. 
Mill Matthews, together with Captain’s Steward (Joe 
Chufoo) and Ali, the interpreter, left the ship for a trip 
into the interior as far as Shiraz, about 180 miles from 
Bushire. The entire distance was made on the backs of 
mules, the only means of conveyance they have in the 
country of mountains... . 

On Monday, November 22nd, our captain with his 
party returned from their tour, looking very much sun 
burnt and fatigued, otherwise they were—except Dr. 
Norton, who met with a mishap by which his foot was 
slightly sprained—in excellent condition physically. 


N OVEMBER 3rd, 1886, at sunrise we dressed the 


On Mute Back TO PERSEPOLIS, THE THRONE OF 
JAMSHID 


Leaving Muscat we entered the Persian Gulf and after 
three days came to anchor four miles off the City of 
Bushire. We began at once our preparation for the 
journey across the mountain and table lands of Farsistan, 
over a road that not a half dozen Americans had ever 
traveled. 

The object of our pilgrimage was to visit the ancient 
renowned City of Shiraz, once capital of Persia, call on 
the Prince; and also visit the ruins of Persepolis some 
forty miles beyond it. 

To travel in Persia, one must ride horse back or mule 
back. There is, to be sure, the alternative of being car- 
ried in a box slung between two mules; but this is not 
possible from Bushire to Shiraz, a distance of 200 miles, 
over five mountain ranges by villianous passes on the 
worst and most dangerous bit of road in the world. The 
roughness of the trip is one of its chief attractions, and 
the chief comfort is the feeling that the comforts of 
travel are not a whit less than they were in the days of 
Cyrus. . 

We were obliged to travel by caravan; I mean by 
that, hire animals for the entire trip, preferably mules; 
take an escort, interpreter, guide, cooks, servants, pro- 
visions, in fact a complete camping outfit. As is usual 
with strangers in a strange land, variously advised, our 
preparation for so long a ride in a country so devoid of 
what habit has taught us to consider necessities, were 
incomplete or over done. 

For instance the folding iron bedstead of one of the 
party was never used save as an equipoise for two cases 





Extract From the Note Book of the late 
Commodore R. G. Denig, U. S. Navy 


of whisky that formed the starboard ballast of our mules’ 
load ; as one side became lightened, stones were put in the 
box to keep the balance; a sad case of rock and rye. 
How much fairer it would have been, for the mule to 
have bad both sides loaded alike with whisky so that 
all of us could have helped to lighten the poor mule’s 
burden. 

To avoid two miles of swamp we decided to go by 
boat a few miles up the coast. At 3 A.M. one cold 
November morning we packed ourselves in the storm 
sheets of the classic Arab dhow; a miscellaneous pile of 
bags, servants, ourselves, harness, boxes and guns. A 
dhow has no decks, no seats, in fact, barring its ancient 
history, and its uncomfortable ribs has no more internal 
arrangements than a wash bowl. 

The crew were Arabs; all the sea faring of the Gulf is 
done by Arabs. Persians never become sailors, they dis- 
like water. So absolutedly true is this, that once for all 
we must accept Sin Bad, the sailor, as an Arab mariner 
or Persian liar. 

In course of time we had all landed on the muck heap 
of a village called Shif, which next to its solitary house, 
forms the principal feature of the village. Here we found 
waiting sixteen meek looking mules, two horses and one 
donkey attended by a uniformed Naib (Persian Sub- 
lieutenant), and his servant, ordered by the Prince of 
Shiraz to attend us as Gholam, or escort. 

The muleteer began at once carefully to make up the 
packs. Bustling about amongst them was a noisy im- 
portunate good natured vagabond. This was an addi- 
tional servant engaged the night before for his double 
knowledge of Persian and English. He swore in English. 
This fellow was a true Hareem Zadeh of Bushire, that 
is one of the unaccounted for children in the yearly 
round up of a large hareem. A comical rascal whose 
great charm was his utter worthlessness. Like all East- 
ern servants he swelled with pride at his position of 
under servant to the Sahebs and was proud, too, of his 
costume; his fez was the crown of a derby wound 
around by a dirty Kerman shawl; a prince albert coat, 
a ragged waist shawl and muleteers shoes out at the toes. 
Such was Abbas, who was immediately called by one of 
the party, either from his ragged appearance or thievish 
look, “Bare-Abbas” saying as he did so, “Now Bare- 
Abbas was a robber.” 

At nine o’clock we got under way, the Naib leading on 
a white horse, his kilted frock falling all about him and 
over his back the long gun. Next, a la queue, came the 
eight picturesque Sahebs from Yan-gee-donia (new 
world) as America is called, perhaps the origin of the 
word Yankee, then Ali Kal Mohammed, our interpreter 
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in respectable Persian costume, mounted on a provision 
pack, then our Chinese steward, Foo Choo on a load of 
mule blankets, then Abbas, nodding in mid air on a 
mountainous pile of empty pack saddles of the mules we 
rode, for these must be taken with us. Next the servant 
of our Cholam with his master’s personal outfit ; follow- 
ing him the leader of the pack train, a horse with no load 
save a profusion of gay tassels and eighteen clanging 
bells, two of them a foot long; then five pack mules, be- 
hind them Hajji Mashti our chief chawadar or muleteer 
in green silk Kaaba and white fez, bestride a minute 
donkey; last of all his three assistants on foot. As we 
moved off, the head man of the village, as far as we 
could see the only man in it, led the way with pompous 
strides, (an ancient custom in the East) and accepted his 
present, (another ancient custom and the only strictly 
observed), with a grand flourish, saying, ‘“Cushallah, 
salam alei Kum,” “Peace be with you.” 

Thirty-two miles, or to put it in the unintelligible 
language of the East, eight farsakhs, was to be our day’s 
journey. 

The parasang of the Bible—a dimension we soon 
learned to be an indeterminate function of three vari- 
ables ; first, the quality of the road generally bad, second, 
the state of the rider, (which doesn’t improve much the 
first few days), third, the disposition of the mule—that 
never improves. 

Thirty-two miles over the hot arid desert of Dash- 
tistan, a large tract of the Province of Fars, bordering 
on the Persian Gulf. The heat on this dead level plain 
was intense; in an hour I was stripped to a gantlin, my 
saddle now looked like a pawn shop; the pack train had 
drifted well astern while the skirmish line of the eight 
Yangee Sahebs had gaps in it a half mile long. We came 
to an oasis, that boon of desert travelers; it was a dozen 
huts of date thatch called Hasen Nadoon, two acres of 
the cremated remains of camel grass from which some 
goats nibbled a living and the people, perhaps forty, 
lived on the goats. The excuse for this city was a puddle 
of dark colored blackish water, which none of us could 
drink. 

Nadoon passed, Nokal loomed up in the distance; 
though as a matter of fact it must have been “Hull 
down,” yet the mirage effect of the atmosphere made it 
float in the upper air like a captive balloon. Upon enter- 
ing the supposed limits of this crumbling mud heap of 
a village, we found our valiant escort unmercifully maul- 
ing the natives. It was our first lesson in Persian 
despotism. He had ridden into the town, slapped the 
Ked Khoda or chief man in the face and proceeded to 
put the whole community under the proper subjection, 
ordering them to turn out and wait upon us. They flew 
from under his blows in genuine fear, but the women 
ran to the rescue, with screams and gesticulations they 
cursed his ancestors back to the time of the Prophet, 
they spat at him at close quarters, while the men took 
refuge behind them. They made his situation so general- 
ly unpleasant that he was glad to accept our interference, 
which soon restored order. We lunched here, under the 
one tree of the place, a small acacia, the inhabitants 
squatting about at a respectful distance in the blazing 
sun, covered with flies, and watching us eat. Abbas, who 
had been left to watch our mules neglected them for a 


puff at the Kalyan or water pipe; the mules rolled and 
completely ruined our saddles. Hajji thrashed Abbas, 
second lesson in despotism, which gave him a coughing 
spell that lasted till we were once more on the road 
trotting out the farsakhs. 

The distance of objects far and near, became a matter 
of guess work, the mirage was at work. The mountains 
became islands in a distant sea that reflected their rug- 
ged peaks. A date plantation at the base of the moun- 
tain, seemed overwhelmed with waters; some of the 
party, who were miles ahead, looked like phantoms, their 
mules’ legs had grown as long as the Washington monu- 
ment. And so it played its pranks, transforming the 
simple landscape of the desert, into a strange, unreal- 
picture, quivering in the distance, recalling the char- 
acters of the humble dwellers, “plain artless people, 
ignorant of all else, but the few objects about them or 
thrown topsy-turvy into imaginary world of romance 
and poetry, peopled with gins and peris, fields and 
flowers and babbling brooks.” 

Late in the afternoon we began meeting long trains of 
Bactrian camels, starting on their night trip across the 
desert. At sun down hot and tired we filed into the mag- 
nificent caravansarai of Borasdjun and shouted “Mash 
allah;” “Praise be to God,” with as much fervor as ever 
did Souni or Shiah. 

The scene within this great harbor of a building was 
animated and interesting. My companions had already 
dismounted and were stretching their legs on the elevated 
platform in the center of the great court; their animals 
were rolling with evident delight in the dust and dirt. 
On the pavement of the enclosure were scattered about 
groups of native travelers; the chawadars were unload- 
ing packs, blanketing and feeding the animals or sitting 
in the archways sucking the hubble bubble. Horses were 
neighing and mules braying and Abbas, our “luti bashi” 
“chief of fools,” was having a delightful coughing fit 
from a pull at the pipe. This hubbub mingled with 
shouts and clanging of pack bells seemed a strange 
atmosphere to pray in, yet the “peish Kosh” (prayer 
rug) was spread on the platform, in the arched lewens, 
on the roof, in fact anywhere, and the sunset prostra- 
tions were going forward in the most business like man- 
ner. The life in a caravansarai never lacks of interest 
to me. 

To be brief, they are immense stone fortresses without 
a vestige of wood, save the great iron bound gates on 
one side, which is the only entrance. The casemates are 
the rooms and breezy places they are on a cold night. 
This caravansarai was 400 feet square, walls 3 feet thick 
rising above the stone roof in a parapet. It was built by 
the great Shah Abbas at a cost of $200,000.00. The 
principal feature is the large oblong elevated platform 
some 4 feet above the ground. This is the tap room of 
the ancient room, the bar and office of the modern hotel. 
Here the meeting travelers exchange news, gossip, 
smoke, bargain, quarrel and tell stories and here the 
dervish prays. 

They are delightful hotels, so free, so secure from 
fire, so cheap, you can have more comfort (if you bring 
it with you) than at any resort in the world. You drive 
in, unsaddle your animal and leave him to roam about 
until your charawadar takes him in hand, which he 
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President Roosevelt goes to Union Station to welcome a visiting dignitary, General Anstasio Somoza, President of Nicaragua. At Mr. Roosevelt's 
left is his Secretary, Brigadier-General Edwin M. Watson. Behind them stands Mrs. Roosevelt and Senora de Somoza. 
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Marines line the streets of Quantico as General Somoza passes between the ranks enroute to the Aircraft Squadron, Quantico. 
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does when he is ready. You select any unoccupied por- 
tion as your dwelling, build a fire when you choose, fire 
places have no smoke holes, have whatever you like to 
eat (if you can get it). If you don’t like your cook, 
why cook yourself; no one cares, not even your Persian 
cook. You have no servants to bother, your own is gen- 
erally out of reach sucking a water pipe, no clerks, no 
elevator, you do what you like and mind your own busi- 
ness. The Capiji or door keeper you see nothing of until 
leaving, then you pay what you like, for strangest of 
all there is no bill. 

One caravansarai and generally the largest is always 
a short distance from the walls of the city so that 
caravans enroute will not disturb the inhabitants and the 
traveler can prepare himself to enter the city in state. 
Besides the cities being closed at night, he must find 
shelter without. 

I am always amused when I recall the extensive 
ablutions we made in preparing for dinner the first 
night. Until two water skins were exhausted there was a 
general undressing and splashing, two of the party, 
“willah! billah” “by the Prophet,” rubbed down with 
brandy! I cannot recall another such expenditure of 
either water or brandy (for a like purpose), during the 
remainder of our pilgrimage. 

We made our beds in an open arch way but I could 
not sleep for the curious scene below. On the platform 
were several groups each about a Kalyan and a small fire 
to keep the charcoal aglow for the pipes. Conspicuous 
among them was our valiant escort on his carpet with 
two candles under glass globes, his Russian Samovar and 
his silver Kalyan the pride of his life, one hissing steam, 
the other puffing smoke. The horses and mules standing 
about in the light and shadow, with their heads buried 
in their nose bags. The groups of men had ceased to 
talk and there was the bubble-bubble of their pipes; 
at last it had an end; some slept where they were; the 
muleteers went off and curled up with their animals as 
they always do. The lights here and there in the arch- 
ways were extinguished, and for a moment all was quiet, 
when suddenly the dogs began. A troupe of ownerless 
caravansarai curs, they would sally forth in full cry to 
meet the city dogs and come back howling with defeat, 
after several ignominious retreats they gave over this 
sport and began sniffing about the various apartments. 
I fell off to sleep when suddenly came a terrible clatter 
and clanging of bells, loud shouting of men, braying of 
mules, unmistakably announcing a belated caravan. 
Lanterns danced to and fro, the charcoal fire broke forth 
anew on the platform, the noise and confusion waxed 
and waned till it subsided again into the bubble-bubble- 
bubble of the eternal Kalyan. I dozed again, when alas 
the caravansarai cats opened a ball. The long haired, 
bushy-tailed, blue eyed Persian Tom is all very well 
perhaps, in an American home, but on his native heath, 
the roof of a Persian Khan—well, I felt for a missile; my 
shoes were on my feet, nothing was handy but a pile 
of candles; I threw one, it fell short, then another, but 
it was no use; there is too much of the dull thud about 
a candle for this sort of work, and the wick won’t allow 
it to scatter. However, a third volley was effective, it 
struck Abbas and gave him a coughing fit, the familiar 


sound of which lulled me to sleep till a startling “Hak! 
hu! Allah ho akbar! la Allah il Allah,” in a loud voice 
was reverberating through the arch ways. Some fanatic 
from the Holy City of Meshed, working off an early 
prayer, a little premature by the way for the Wolf’s tail, 
as the Persians call the first rays of dawn, had not yet 
appeared in the East. 

Taking leave of the Caravansarai of Borasdjun, two 
tofanchees (soldiers) led the way for a mile, receiving 
money in exchange for sundry Salaanes and Allah words. 

Our route now followed the line of the Indo Persian 
telegraph, but we had decided not to “put up” at the 
telegraph station as all English travelers do. The coun- 
try now became rolling as we were approaching the 
mountains; tamarisk, thorn bush, and camel grass was 
the vegetation; miserable at best, but formed the most 
satisfactory cover for grouse and quail which I found 
were easily hunted on mule back. 

From now on to Persepolis in many places the country 
fairly teemed with grouse and quail. Snipe in places, 
duck and geese in the valley of Kaserun. For large game 
there are lions, tigers, deer and antelope; we saw many 
of the latter, but not near enough for a shot. Natives 
seem never to molest the game, and it is strange, for in 
the south of Persia you never see a man without a gun. 
One reason being the scarcity of ammunition. But all 
the pleasure of the gun seems in the mere possession, and 
the feeling that they cut a handsome warlike figure as 
they stride along with this gaudy caricature of a gun 
strapped across the back. But you should see the imple- 
ment to appreciate its points. It has a large round stock 
like the butt end of a ball bat with little or no drop; to 
this is secured a barrel as long as a trout rod, by means 
of innumerable silver bands; the bore is internally as 
smooth as an ordinary iron casting, but the muzzle is 
the crowning feature; it is curiously ornamented with 
figures carved in high relief; caryatides; or as more 
often the case represents the capital of a Corinthian 
Column. The recoil must be astonishing and I fancy the 
charge of shot or as is generally the case, small stones, 
gets fatigued before reaching the muzzle, so that it 
finally strikes about as near the mark as the Persian does 
the truth. But when they do sneak close enough to hit 
a bird Allah Kerim “God is merciful” they blow it to 
atoms. 

We crossed during that morning several small streams 
heavily impregnated with petroleum. If a company ever 
gets hold of it, the Standard and Russian oil companies 
will lose the entire trade of the East. A pipe line to 
Bushire is as easy of construction as it would be along 
the flats about Sandusky (Ohio). 

At noon we reached Daulaki, another decayed mud 
pile, the remains of houses, along with remnants of 
mosque and hammams (baths), that hinted at former 
greatness; but for all that, it is of considerable im- 
portance, being the end of the camel trains, and the be- 
ginning of mule trains, and every day thousands of packs 
are shifted from camels to mules and vice versa. We 
spread our carpet in an upper room of an old deserted 
house, and lay off for the remainder of the day to give 
the fleas a chance, for each by this time had an accli- 
matized colony of his own. 
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The few hours at Daulaki could scarcely be called 
hours of rest, for the heat was oppressive and the oxygen 
of the atmosphere was crowded out by dirt and flies; 
besides this the odors were new to us. The villagers 
came in squads to see the “Sahebs from Yangeedonia.” 
From the windows of our small upper room we had a 
comprehensive view of the town and at times intensely 
minute and detailed a view of the domestic concerns of 
our neighbors. The men of Daulaki do a power of smok- 
ing and sleeping, the women do everything else. These 
people live mostly just outside their houses in the court 
along with the dogs, goats, cows, chickens, donkeys, 
etc. With one family it was baking day and Persian 
Nun (noon) bread was being turned out at the rate of 
four or five loaves a minute. This insipid bread is an un- 
leavened wafer about the size of a drum head and as 
thick as blotting paper. A lump of dough is taken in 
the hand, it is rolled on a clay lap board, flapped into a 
copper disk over a charcoal fire and baked in a few 
seconds; like Persian bricks it is largely composed of 
straw and mud. The woman engaged in this was or 
would be under other circumstances handsome, possessing 
the elements of beauty of this part of the world, notably 
the erect figure, a pleasing smile, the black meeting eye- 
brows and black glossy hair that might have hung in 
silky tresses but for the eternal scratching that kept it 
in a tangle. The scratching interferred with the bread 
making considerably as did the number of children 
playing about who played in the dough as happily as in 
the dirt about the place. But the mother never chided 
them or checked them save in the gentlest manner. With 
another family the manufacture of a great earthen jar 
four feet in height was the work of the day and skillfully 
and rapidly the woman built up the vessel moulding it 
with her hands, adding the clay. by handfuls at the top, 
keeping it moist; before night it was finished and by no 
means an ungraceful receptacle for water or provisions. 
When her children stuck their fingers through the newly 
applied clay she repaired damage without a word or 
when they were in her way waited until they chose to 
move. One little girl she often seized in her arms and 
kissed and played with her. This wee baby girl was an 
amusing little specimen dressed with more jewelry than 
clothing, bangles and necklaces in profusion, the naksh 
or anklet and the tou zoulfeh, a great favorite with Arabs 
and Persians. It is a silver ornament hitched to a lock 
of braided front hair and hangs by it on the forehead. 
The little thing could scarcely toddle from the weight 
of her ornaments, the mother too was generously be- 
decked as are all the Shahs sayati (peasants) who can 
manage it and these decorations seem never to be re- 
moved whatever the nature of the work in hand. The 
bump of cleanliness of these people though continually 
scratched has never developed to an appreciable sign, 
which is about all I need say on that subject. We were 
obliged to watch them for sle: » was out of the question, 
our space was too limited for eight people and the flies— 
well they are of the same breed that were imported into 
Egvpt as the plague, perfect experts, being decorated 
with more exposition medals than a box of cheap baking 
powder and deservedly too for they can raise a stone 
sphinx out of a sound sleep; they are half the size of our 
common fly, a circumstance that taught us one more les- 





son in the all wise economy of nature for it allows twice 
the number to settle on a square inch of unconsciously 
exposed human skin. They settle everywhere on every- 
thing in swarms actually eating the lips and eyes of poor 
little children in sores. We had decided to finish the 
passage of Garmsir or hot region by night, but when the 
time came to get under way the mules were not at hand. 
The moon was in full force, yet no Hajji Mashti. At 
least an hour and a half behind time he appeared with the 
animals and began a tale of mishaps, calling Allah to 
testify to the truth of them. It was no use; our faithful 
Ali Kal Mohammed stormed at him, called him the father 
of lies, cursed his family for ages gone and yet to come. 
Abbas saw his first opportunity to prove his English, so 
yelled some English swear words at a safe distance. 
Then the Naib or Gholan, in a few remarks, worked him- 
self into a passion, told Mashti, (a favorite expression 
with Persians) that he was the “descendant of seven 
generations of asses,” and apparently to prove it, up with 
a stick and began giving him a thrashing. Four or five 
of us sat along the roof of the house with our feet 
hanging over the bloody chasm, and up to this time 
rather enjoyed the row, but were now obliged to stop 
further proceedings. It is simply a matter of taste how 
you beat your servants in that country, some use one 
method and some another, but all some method. If a 
servant complains it only shows that it did not touch his 
soul, so the job is sub-let to the nasachki or public execu- 
tioner, who ties him to a taleh and bastinadoes the soles 
of his feet. This process we saw going on in the great 
public square of Shiraz where various offenders “taste 
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the stick” almost every day. Thieves, drunkards, and 
debtors, even a provincial governor, behind in revenues, 
are all liable to taste the stick. 

We found it saved time to saddle our own steeds and 
this we did the remainder of the journey. Muleteers 
know nothing of bridles; in taking them off, they invari- 
ably loosen every buckle, allowing the bridle to fall 
in pieces to the ground, then scrape up the straps and 
tie a knot in the bundle. 

You know when a mule is born or at least when he 
begins work, very soon after the first event, a halter is 
tightly sewed on with its chain and bells, and there it 
remains until the beast is translated or falls over a 
precipice and is killed. 

The people have a similar custom in regard to their 
clothing (I do not think any other traveler has had the 
courage to mention this). 

Our night’s journey was 31 miles and over two difficult ‘ 
passes and the region so unsafe that we had to guard the 
pack. Scarcely a month goes by that murder and theft 
are not committed in this part of Persia. 

Kerim Khan, one of the best and noblest rulers the 
country has ever had, made great effort in the latter 
part of the 18th century to suppress these robbers. A 
story is told of him that once while camping near the 
second pass, a man rushed unannounced ino his presence 
crying : 

“T am robbed, I am robbed.” 

“Who are you? said Kerim. 
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“A merchant, and I have been robbed,” replied the 
man. 

“What were you about when robbed?” 

“T was asleep.” 

“Asleep! why did you sleep 

“Because,” said the merchant boldly, “I thought you 
were awake.” 

So pleased was Kerim with this answer that he made 
good the man’s losses from the royal treasure. 

The first pass, Kotul Mailoo, was an ascent 2,000 ft. 
in three miles. It was a scramble amid rocks and loose 
stones; overhauling a pack train like ourselves, mount- 
ing the pass, we found it more comfortable to walk 
most of the way, for one is thus better able to judge the 
ugly loads that swing from side to side of the narrow 
zigzag. The muleteers have the most effective method 
of urging on the poor brutes; they seize the animal’s tail 
with both hands, twist it violently uttering at the same 
time a hideous Bur-r-r-oo-oo. They cannot kick in re- 
taliation, the pack is too heavy and all four legs are hard- 
ly enough to stand on. When you walk I would advise 
you to reach the top before your steed, for the ungrate- 
ful creature will not wait for you, but will make a “bee- 
line” for the next caravansarai. At 1:00 A.M. we crossed 
the notch. 

During the night our Gholam went to sleep on his 
horse, lost the road, the party got separated and it was 
not until after the expendiure of considerable ammuni- 
ion by firing revolvers that we were all together again on 
the right track. The lack of vegetation renders these 
plains, especially at night, all one color, and the road is 
difficult to follow. The mules will follow the leader, 
which in pack trains and caravans of travelers is inva- 
riably a horse, preferably a white one. At daylight we 
came to the second zigzag Kotulka-mirage; it so far ex- 
ceeded the others in roughness and steepness that the 
first appeared but child’s play. Many places had foot- 
holds cut in the rocks. One side was a wall of moun- 
tains, on the other a perpendicular cliff, the highest 
point of which is 2,100 feet above the abyss, and in many 
places two loaded mules cannot pass each other. So 
steep was it that my saddle slid back on the haunches 
of the beast, my locked feet sticking pathetically out 
from. beween his hind legs, while my arms fondly em- 
braced his neck. Two mules from a descending train 
stumbled, and fell headlong a thousand feet into the 
valley below. A serious loss to the muleteer, for he paid 
a high tax for travel and if the goods are breakable he 
loses them along with the mule. One of the falling 
mules struck Foo Choo, knocking him from his seat, 
and came precious near hurling Foo Choo, the mule, the 
iron bedstead and the case of whisky over the cliff. 

We shouted “Allah Kerim!” “God is merciful.” At 
sunrise we rode down into the beautiful plain of 
Kamarige, one of the finest plains in Southern Persia, 
dismounting in the town after thirteen hours in the 
saddle. 

Here we found the first water fit to drink. Every Per- 
sian town is, or was, at one time provided with walls, 
built of mud or sun dried bricks. The houses are of the 
same material, and begin to crumble as soon as built, 
and continue the process until nothing remains but a dust 
heap. 
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‘he older the village the larger the dust heaps, and all 
the towns are very old, so the logical as well as the prac- 
tical result is a huge dust heap with ruinous looking mud 
houses scattered about, even in the most populous part of 
the city. The bulk of the inhabitants reside in niches of 
departed hammams, broken arches of decayed caravan- 
saraies or an ingenious excavation in the general debris. 

They never seem to make repairs, but build the next 
house just beyond where the old one stood, and so a Per- 
sian village once started, slowly travels across the coun- 
trv. Our entrance to Kamarige, as well as other cities, 
was directly up over a mass of earth, the ruins of the 
original wall and many an ancient house. 

The streets are narrow dirty and crooked lanes. The 
houses have invariably an inner court, there are no win- 
dows on the street and but two entrances, one to the bay- 
run or men’s portion of the mansion, and one to the ande- 
run or women’s apartment. The well to do Eunuch, who 
has retired from the business of guarding other men’s 
wives, and set up a Hareem of his own, for fear his wives 
may stroll too much abroad, bricks up the women’s exit 
and has but one. 

The business of the day all being transacted at the 
Bazaar, one has little occasion, save from curiosity, to 
stumble about the residence portion of the city. 

The people have no amusement that we could discover, 
save to gossip, smoke, or squat about and listen to a 
story teller, who will, by the way, bind himself to talk a 
whole moon, and that too, on one narrative. Nor is this 
surprising, for the whole story is smothered beneath a 
mass of metaphor and repetition. 

‘Here is the description of three gossiping wives at the 
bath: 

No. 1 sat in the court of justice of the Kazi embraces. 
That is, she was the judge’s wife. 

No. 2 was the precious gem of the Bazaar-master’s 
diadem of compliance. 

No. 3 was the Bezle, an ornament of the signet ring of 
the life and soul of the Chief of Police. 

Meeting at the bath they tucked up the garment of 
amity to the waste of union, entered the tank of agree- 
ment, and poured from the dish of folly, by means of the 
key of hypocrisy, the waters of profusion upon the head 
of intercourse, they rubbed with the brush of familiarity, 
and the soap of affection, the stains of jealousy from each 
other’s limbs. 

_ When they had brought the pot of concord to boil, by 
the fire of mutual laudation, they warmed the bath of 
association with the breeze of kindness and came out. 

And so the story goes on; this sample is from the 
translation of the Shamsah which is extolled by Persians 
for its elegance and beauty of style. 

Another night’s journey over a mountain of pure gyp- 
sum, landed us in the Kasroom valley 2,700 feet above 
the sea with a climate absolutely perfect, well watered, 
and alive with game. 

The fame of the eight Yangees had preceded them by 
the wires of the Indo Persian Telegraph, as the trip now 
assumed its official character. We began to spruce up a 
bit; one of the party actually shaved. Four miles from 
Kazroom an escort met us, and an hour later we landed 
in one of the famous gardens of the Shah. After the 
passage of the hot barren regions of the Garmsir, it 





seemed nothing less than enchantment to suddenly dis- 
mount by a lovely fountain of drinkable water, in the 
midst of a vast orange grove, and look down the long 
lanes of dark green trees laden with luscious yellow fruit. 

In an upper room of the palace, sumptuously carpeted, 
was a lunch of sweet meats, flanked by a hissing samovar, 
from which we were served tea. The Persians are great 
tea drinkers. They serve it in tall glasses with silver han- 
dles, and use an abundance of sugar. 

Before leaving Kazeroom, I beg you to join me at a 
Persian dinner, given us by the Governor on our return 
journey. We had a number of such, but this one was most 
unique. 

After an all day ride, we filed into the town at 8 o’clock 
in the evening, picking our way amid the ruined walls of 
departed houses, the whole city in utter external darkness. 
Arriving at the gate of the house, we were met by a servant 
with a four-foot lantern, and were shown into a 10 x 15 
room. There sat the huge bearded Noyable Hockamah 
Mirza Jellah Jewlah in white robes. ‘Salam Alei Kum.” 
“Ali Kum ah Salam Besmillah!” and such like salutations 
that we had learned to use very glibly. We sat about the 
carpet, at the head of which was our host. After fifteen 
minutes in came the Kalyan, which having gone round the 
circle with its ominous bubble-bubble, the conversation be- 
gan; a swapping of over-done compliments, during which 
two of the party had the rudeness to fall asleep. Then 
came a half dozen trays of sweetmeats, which always pre- 
cedes the meal in this part of the world. All were tired, 
hungry and dirty, and at last we asked permission to re- 
tire and wash up for dinner, which some did by the tank 
in the courtyard. This tank is a most important adjunct 
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to all Persian houses, the water is brought at rare intervals 
in skins and stored in this tank, its scarcity makes it cor- 
respondingly precious. We were then shown into a room 
20 x 12 spread with carpets; our dining room and sleep- 
ing room. 

Hearing the clanging of our pack train bells, I returned 
to the court to see to my personal baggage, here I saw a 
sheep sneaking dejectedly about the court. Two of our 
party were washing by the tank. Suddenly a servant gave 
chase for the sheep, at which our artist, Mr. Badger, in- 
terfered and pleaded for the life of the poor beast, know- 
ing it was about to be slaughtered for our dinner, to come 
off some time during the night. In the meantime I noticed 
two servants washing their hands and some dishes in the 
tank, while a third was dipping water from it for us to 
wash with. By and by I saw the sheep’s throat cut, and 
the sheep thrown into the tank. 

I returned at once to the house, feeling much cleaner for 
not having moistened my face with the tank water. 

A man was brewing tea, “I! Kem dillah!” “thanks to 
heaven.” So we squatted once more to take tea with the 
host. The tea was delicious, and I forgot where the water 
came from, and did not tell those who were ignorant. A 
servant washed the tea glasses with his fingers in a bowl 
from which the next minute we were drinking; Persians 
drink water from bowls. 

At intervals the Kalyan went around, the pipe bearer 
in each instance puffing at it on the way in from the court 
to keep it alight. 

At last the sheep being cooked, at least a part of it 
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being partly cooked, a servant came in with a dirty red 
cotton cloth, called a Sofras, which he put down and pro- 
ceeded to spread with his stocking feet, for they are par- 
ticular people ; never entering a room with their shoes on, 
Then came another with his arm full of bread, which in 
this part of Persia resembles rubber mats; 1 foot long by 
six inches wide, flexible and tough. He walked about on 
the table flapping them down in fine style opposite each 
of us, like a postal clerk distributing mail; discovering a 
miscount, rearranged the flap jacks with his feet, four other 
servants looking on meanwhile, from the doorway. All 
nice dirty looking fellows. 

Each servant as he came in, kicked off his shoes at the 
doorway until there was a great pile of them. 

One came in with six plates and two tin pans, civilized 
luxuries, these were for the Yangees. As preparation went 
on the host sat smiling occasionally siti the neighbor- 
ing candles with his fingers. 

At 11:10 p.m. exactly, came the dinner, borne on trays 
by a half dozen fresh servants. Besides the Kabobs, bits 
of still quivering sheep transfixed in skewers and other 
messes, then a huge mountain of Kalam Pillau, boiled 
rice, colored with saffron, and interspread with bits of 
meat, raisins, almonds, orange peel, etc. ; this was the piece 
de resistance. 

Heaping the messes up about the host until he looked 
part of the feast and about as palatable, the servants got 
off the table, taking with them fringes of gravy on their 
baggy trousers. 

The worthy Governor now threw his right shoulder to 
the front, and bared his arm. We knew the movement 
well, he was preparing for a dive. At the cry of Bismillar’s 
from the host, the Noyable Hookum Mah Mirza Jellah 
Jowlah, plunged his arm into the mountain of Pillau and 
began routing for tit bits, then moulding a handful into a 
croquette, slid it into his mouth. All with his right hand; 
it is a sin to let the left touch food. 

At the signal of Bismillah, Mr. Griswold and myself 
captured the “North West” and unmolested portion of the 
dish; and the meal began. As was our custom on these 
festive occasions, Ali Kal Mohammed, our interpreter, now 
appeared, followed by Abbas, who had behind him a bundle 
of knives, forks and spoons. At a sign from the Captain, 
Ali delivered his little speech, which in good Persian was 
as follows: 

“Most noble and wise Governor, we weary travelers 
from Yangee-donia, who are now about to have the flood 
of hunger dammed by the profusion of your hospitality, 
wish to add to your great store of knowledge, by exhibiting 
the strange manner in which we partake of food in our own 
benighted country.” With a preamble and a Bismillah! the 
request was granted, and Abbas distributed the imple- 
ments. 

I had been too inquisitive before the repast, so ate but 
little, amusing myself by feeding on the sly, a succession 
of pink eyed long haired cats that roamed about the room. 

One servant was detailed to carry them out, one by one, 
as they came in. 

When the host was full, he ate up his remaining bit of 
bread, which all the meal he had used as a napkin, and 
then as Hajiibaba would say partook of the melancholy 
dessert of sucking his fingers. 

The debris was cleared away, and the water pipe made 
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one more round trip, and the host withdrew. 

The whole battalion of servants now gathered in the 
doorway to see us prepare for bed. 

At this juncture there was a rumble of excited voices 
without, when suddenly Abbas tumbled into the apartment 
bearing a box, declaring that the rascally servants had 
made three attempts to steal it. 

We bivouacked that night after the fashion of a camel 
caravan, a hollowed circle with our goods in the center. 

Leaving Kazeroon, we spent a couple of hours with a 
tribe of the Nomadic Elliats, admiring their horses and 
purchasing carpets and saddle bags, of their own manufac- 
ture. By two o'clock in the afternoon, we were climbing 
the “Dachter,” or ‘““Yound Woman” Pass, the most dif- 
ficult of all the route, a zigzag of 1,800 feet, in fact, a stair- 
way strewn with boulders. 

We met a descending train, and overtook an ascending 
train; two hundred animals were struggling for foothold 
on the murderous zigzag. The clanging of bells, clatter 
of hoofs, the shouting and the beating of the beasts made 
a deafening roar. 

The ascending train was a new experience; each mule 
carried two long slender boxes of regulation size. The 
odors arising from them was not in the least abated by the 
incessant cries of “Allah! Allah Kerim!” “God be merci- 
ful.” 

We were in truth entangled in an undertakers’ train; a 
year’s miscellaneous collection of the departed pious, en- 
route to their final burial at the holy city of Kerbela. We 
found that even departed saints when shaken up in boxes 
on the hot side of a mountain pass are not pleasant com- 
panions. 

In Persia, the principal streams of human movement are 
those that circulate between the shrines and tombs of the 
famous dead. And the fact has to be seriously considered 
when Persia is opened up by railways. Kerbula, the most 
sacred city, is on Turkish soil, while Meshed is within fifty 
miles of the Russian railway that skirts the entire northeast 
boundary of Persia. Except the six miles of railway from 
Ispahan to the Mosque Shah Abdul Azim, there is no 
railway in the whole land. 

At midnight we were climbing the Peri Zan, “Old 
Woman” Pass, a rock strewn mountain side that defies de- 
scription; arriving at 1:00 a.m. at the caravansarai 6,000 
feet above the sea, ice on the ground, no fuel, no blankets 
and our pack train three hours behind. 

The summit of this pass is 7,800 feet above the sea, made 
in five leaps, for between each Kotul was the table land. 

We landed next day in the Dash e Argen, at the tomb 
of a holy Imam, where on Friday nights the lions worship 
at the tomb, a fact, for we were shown the lions’ foot prints 
on the stones of the entrance. 

Here, too, we saw what is facetiously called “tree plant- 
ing” or “gatching.”” Some robbers had murdered, six 
weeks before, the telegraph operator. Two of them being 
caught were buried alive head up in a square pit of plaster 
facing the scene of the murder. Friends or lions had got- 
ten away with the heads, but enough remained to make a 
revolting warning. 

On the morning of November 8th, five davs after leaving 
Bushire, we came in sight of Shiraz; from this direction it 
is not impressive. But as we saw it on the return from 
Persepolis, it was truly grand. 


You come from the long barren pass of Zergoon sudden- 
ly through a sharp deep cut in the mountain, called Allah 
Akbar, “God is great,” and just below, and before you, 
lies the famous city, “The hub of the universe.” The tombs 
of Hafez and Saadi nestle amid tall cypress trees on the 
banks of the classic Reknabad ; the lovely gardens, the blue 
tiled domes and gilded minarets and even its ruined walls 
are all picturesque. It is little wonder then, that the tired 
traveler exclaims, Allah Akbar ! “God is great.” 

The name Shiraz is said to come from Shirab, an ancient 
word for wine, for which it has been celebrated beyond the 
ken of history. 

Alexander getting drunk of Shiraz wine, for the edifica- 
tion of his favorite Thais, burned the City of Persepolis. 

Shiraz, the capital of all southern Persia, was the seat of 
the Government during the reign of Kerim Khan, the lat- 
ter part of the 18th century, and the bazaar built by this 
great ruler of the Zand Dynasty, is the finest in Persia. 

The city contains now but about 40,000 people, exports 
annually 20,000 gallons of rose water, many times as much 
wine, and rises almost to the dignity of a manufacturing 
town. 

The nominal ruler is a grandson of the Shah, Jelal a 
Doulah “pride of the state,” Prince of Shiraz. 

The real ruler is a certain Saheb Devon, whose grand- 
father, for political reasons, was boiled in oil. 

Five miles from the city we were met by an “istakbal” 
or reception committee, ordered by the prince. They 
brought eight fine Persian stallions, mares are never used 
in Persia, nor are they ever allowed to leave the country. 
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These fine horses were given us in exchange for our ridicu- 
lous mules ; delightful change. 

After trading civilities, the procession moved on, now 
composed of some seventy-five people ; all mounted. 

In front rode six red coated Ferashes, “carpet spread- 
ers”; in reality state police, armed with sticks with which 
they cleared the way. Then an official with a silver baton, 
next a white horse with silver mountings to represent the 
Foreign Agent. Then some Persian Cavalry, then our- 
selves with a crowd of officers and officials, then more cav- 
alry and host of servants, among them three mounted pipe 
bearers, who off and on presented the tubes of the ever 
present Kalyan, holding the pipe himself, thus you rode 
side by side and took the regulation three puffs and “Bis- 
millah!” The charcoal to keep the pipe aglow was in an 
iron basket hung to the stirrup of the pipe bearer. 

At the gate of the city another escort met us leading a 
caparisoned horse to represent the Prince. A troupe of 
road-sprinklers now led the way laying the dust with water 
from the skins slung across their backs. 

The city wall and house tops were crowded with people, 
anxious to see the eight Yangee Sahebs, who had come to 
Iran on a secret mission. 

We were taken to Del-go-shah “hearts ease,” a magnifi- 
cent garden and summer palace of the Prince. 

The marvelous tales of the Arabian Nights began to 
seem more than half true, for our sudden opulence seemed 
the work of a geni. Two servants assisted each to dis- 
mount, the guard of soldiers, the avenues of orange trees, 
the walks lined with roses and blooming crysanthemums, 
the playing fountain and pools of gold fish was certainly 
enchantment. 

The reception room contained a long table laden with 
sweetmeats, nuts and some of the most delicious fruits in 
the world. 

Twenty-two servants, headed by a Portuguese cook, min- 
istered to our wants. 
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Presents soon began to arrive from the various officiais 
borne on the heads of servants, in great metal trays. 

A buck deer, from the Foreign Agent ; fruits and sweet- 
meats from the Prince; an immense cake of spun. sugar, 
called in Persia “old man’s beard” ; black wine of Shirez, 
pheasants, etc. 

After each present we held a council to decide on the 
amount to be bestowed on the servant bringing the gifts, 
quite as important a part of the ceremony as accepting the 
gift. 

The next morning we were allowed to visit the Gyne- 
caeum or Hareem, a gorgeous building, two stories in 
height ; on two faces were logias extending to the height 
of both stories, the entablature above was decorated by the 
Persian lion and the sun and hunting scenes. The back 
of the logias were colored glass, flooding the interior with 
gorgeous colors. The view from one logia was of the 
mountains a mile away, from which came down a clear 
sparkling stream, led over a succession of cascades, it dis- 
appeared suddenly beneath our feet, to rise again and flow 
over the sides of a beautiful octagonal basin in the center 
of the building. The interior was luxurious, delightful, but 
the ladies, I forgot to say, had flown to the city for the 
winter. Despite the dazzling walls which were inlaid with 
bits of mirrors in floral and arebesque patterns, the costly 
carpets, the inviting divans and fascinating cushions, there 
was an air of melancholy about the vacant rooms. 

The lives of the ladies of the hareem are not all sun- 
shine, in plain sight from its windows, a half mile distant, 
was the well of Ali Bundr, down which unfaithful wives are 
cast. And then, too, what a struggle there must be when 
the “chief holder of the girdle of beautiful forms” makes 
his monthly visit and puts into training all who cannot 
buckle about them the regulation waist belt. 

I have said nothing of Persian women; well we saw 
some, the face mask, the baggy trousers and hideous cloak 
completely conceals them, and allows them absolute free- 
dom to go and come as they please, the disguise by the way 
cuts both ways. 

The Moslem’s idea of female beauty is arranged much 
after the manner of standard gauges, in the manufacture 
of guns or sewing machines. They say in women 


Hair of the head, 
Eyelashes, 

Eyebrows, 

The dark part of the eyes. 


Four things must be black 


Complexion of the skin, 
Whites of the eyes, 
The teeth, 

The legs. 


Four things must be white 


Tongue, 
Lips, 
Cheeks, 
Gums. 


Four things must be red 


Head, 
Neck, 
Forearm, 
Ankles. 


Four must be round 
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Back, 
Fingers, 
The arms, 
and the legs. 


Four must be long 


Forehead, 
The eyes, 
The bosom, 
and the hips. 


Four must be wide 


Eyebrows, 
Nose, 

The lips, 

and the fingers. 


Four must be fine 


Lower part of the back, 
Thighs, 

Calves of the legs, 

and the knees. 


Four must be thick 


Finger nails, 
The feet, 
The tongue, 
and the teeth. 


And lastly, for obvious rea- 
sons, four must be short 


The following day we were received by the Prince in the 
Ark. We went in full uniform with side arms. Our inter- 
preter, Ali Kal, was of too low origin they said to appear 
before the Prince. The truth was that being a native of 
Muscat they were suspicious of him. A Mr. Malcolm, son 
of an Armenian, acted for us. First all stood in two rows 
according to rank, the prince, not a very brilliant looking 
lad of 20 years, then came in and we all sat down. The 
Kalvan was brought and passed from one to the other, a 
ceremony we were now quite expert with. A solemn in- 
halation of smoke, then lift the pipe bowl, withdraw all the 
smoke, replace the bowl, wipe the mouthpiece, bow and 
pass the pipe to your neighbor, saying Bismillah! “God be 
with you.” Simple enough, but great things depend on 
the manner of doing it. The host expresses his degree of 
welcome in the way he offers the pipe and the guest his 
appreciation or offense in the way he receives it, or per- 
haps his total ignorance of proper form. 

The Prince partook of his own pipe of gold bedecked 
with jewels, a second of silver was brought for us. 

Tea was served to each of us in a gold tray, each tray 
with a glass of tea, with a gold handle and a gold spoon. 
This finished, and in many instances it is done to gain 
time and study the words of each party, the real conversa- 
tion began. Like all our visits during the day the questions 
were as to our Army and Navy, and how large is America. 
A second call of the smoke bubble meant “it is time to go.” 
We Bismillahed it all around, and then the Prince rose 
abruptly and withdrew. 

During the visit to the Saheb Devon, the Captain was 
explaining the smallness of our Navy, for even in the eyes 
of a Persian it needed explanation. You see said the Cap- 
tain, “we are too far off from other countries ; they cannot 
get at us.” With a quizzical look he asked, “How about 
England ?” 

A visit to Shiraz, stvled the city of universities, having 
in its prime boasted of 12, means of course a visit to the 
tombs of Saadi and Hafez the greatest of Persian poets. 


Those who rank highest in the Eastern nations in litera- 
ture, have devoted their time to fiction, so with Saadi 
whose great work is the Gulistan or Rose Garden written 
in the 13th century, and though more of a wise man than 
a poet he is quoted continually from the highest to the 
lowest. 

Sir John Malcolm who asked once, “Have you no laws 
in Persia save the Koran and traditions of the Koran?” 
was answered “Yes, we have the maxims of Saadi.” At 
his tomb or mausoleum, cared for by the Priests, we saw 
the MSS. of this great man, each word of whose writings 
is said to have seventy-two meanings. Such a codex must 
be a boon to the Persian lawyers. 

His sayings are pointed and pithy; speaking of a stingy 
man he said, “If in place of a loaf of bread the orb of the 
sun had been in his pocket, nobody would have seen day- 
light in this world until the day of judgment.” But we 
had not time to quote more, as Saadi says, “Never step 
farther than the length of your carpet.” Hafez, the popu- 
lar poet and best known to the English readers, was a cen- 
tury later. His love songs make him popular and many a 
night on the journey did the muleteers regale us with songs 
from Hafez, which by the by are often too broad for polite 
rendering into English. 

Sir William Jonas, his translator, explains this by saying 
that by wine he means devotion and by kisses, raptures of 
piety. 

The hero of one of his songs gives the cities of Samar- 
kand and Buknara for a kiss on the black mole that adorns 
the cheek of a Turkish maid. Certainly that must be a 
rapture of piety. ’ 

We visited the Haftan or the graves of seventy saints, 
and Chehil-tan, the graves of forty saints, a resort for 
dancing boys, dervishes, loafers and opium smokers. 

On our sightseeing two ferashes preceded us, taking 
delight many times in beating the populace out of our path, 
crying Burro! burro bom Bashee! “begone and be lost.” 
To protest was useless. Once one of the party strolled into 
the city alone on foot; immediately a message came from 
the Prince, that his guest should ride preceded by ferashes 
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and not walk alone. For my part I kept my handsome stal- 
lion busy. 

On our return to Shiraz we were the guest of the Ar- 
menian banker named Malcolm, and one day while quite 
alone in a street bordering on the Palace I heard the cry 
of Saheb! Saheb! Turning around a black servant met me 
and led me to the shop of a man who was profuse in his 
greeting, speaking good English. He said, “I am an 
American.” Every look of the man belied his statement. 
“Yes,” I said, “How did that happen, where were you 
born?” “In Bagdad, but I am an American.” In a few 
words he told me the story; he had wandered off to Eng- 
land, drifted to Canada, spent six months in the United 
States and finally found his way back to Persia. He had 
learned the machinist and carriage builders’ trade. 

Now for his Yankee training and native cunning ; he had 
accumulated some tools and got occasional jobs on ships 
at Bushire. 

The Prince of Shirez imported a carriage; the only one 
in Southern Persia ; it was carried in pieces over the moun- 
tains, but no one could put it together, besides some pieces 
were missing. 

Our Bagdad American’s fame had gone abroad ; he was 
sent for, all his tools were transported to Shiraz; he set 
the carriage up restoring some parts that were missing 
from his capacious pocket. 

The muleteers that carried this carriage over the passes 
were all but knighted, and never ceased to exact food, fuel, 
money, and tobacco, all along the route because of their 
distinction. 

While talking to this Bagdad American, a great disturb- 
ance took place just without. From his shop we saw some 
liveried servants beat most unmercifully a poor donkey 
driver, who had two loads of wood. They took from him 
the donkeys, and led them through the palace gate, and a 
few minutes later sent them forth empty. 

They had received money to buy the wood, pocketed the 
money, used their position as servants of those in authority 
to beat and rob the woodman, and for him there was no 
redress. 

This trick is common to the servants of the great; they 
have learned it from their masters. 

Rich men, I mean men worth hundreds of thousands, are 
forced to disgorge. The rich man of Bushire was squeezed 
by presents, fictitious titles; he paid high for the title of 
Malek Tojar Merchant Prince forced upon him. 
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When the Shah appoints a Governor, he names the in- 
come expected, not what it is. It is the Governor’s busi- 
ness to find that he looks to those below him and so on 
down. The man at the bottom takes his squeeze, the next 
his, and so on up; about 20 per cent trickles into the 
Shah’s cash box, but it is the amount that he expected, or 
woe betide the Governor. 

Most officials have no nominal salary. You can well 
imagine the horrible situation the revenue collector is in by 
such a system. 

The Prince of Shiraz once asked his advisors what pun- 
ishment was great enough for a very heinous offender, who 
was brought before him. ‘Make him a Collector of Reve- 
nue,” said an old favorite nobleman, “there can be no crime 
for which such an appointment will not soon bring a suffi- 
cient punishment.” 

Before leaving Shiraz, the Saheb Devon, the brains of 
Southern Persia, called upon us; a tall handsome man, 
with power expressed in every line of his face. 

While talking, servants at intervals brought him in a 
gold bowl, filled with fresh violets, which he crushed in his 
hands for the perfume. 

He spoke freely of everything save Russia and England 
versus Persia; dismissing the whole subject by saying, 
“England longs for the South of Iran, Russia sighs for 
the North.” Saadi says “ten dervishers may sit on the 
same carpet, but the same climate will not hold two kings.” 

We told him his garden and house were beautiful. “Yes,” 
he said, “by your favor.” 

A reply is always on the lips of a polite Persian. 

On the night of the fourth day, we were once more on 
the road and the next morning were on the Mardasht, or 
plain of Persepolis, an extensive fertile table land, and the 
first evidence we have seen of real agriculture ; many places 
the threshing of wheat, by means of un-muzzled oxen, was 
in progress. 

So clear was the atmosphere and so level the plain, that 
the marble columns of the ruins of Persepolis were in sight, 
though still 15 miles away, and the platform on which they 
stand is but 60 feet above the plain. 

At sunset we arrived at Kanareb, three miles from Per- 
sepolis. Just without the village was camped a camel train, 
for from this plain to Ispahan the camel is once more the 
freight carrier. 

Early next morning we set out for the Tact-e-Jamshid or 
throne of Jamshid, as it is known in Persia. 

Jamshid, “Kind Splendid,” of the almost mythical Peesh- 
dadian Dynasty, was by tradition the founder of the city. 
But now as we read in the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, an 
eleventh century poet: 


“They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshid gloried and drank deep.” 


Presumably from his seven winged divining cup, for this 
jolly monarch is credited with great things, besides intro- 
ducing music and wine, he was something of a mathemati- 
cian and is convicted by circumstantial evidence of having 
invented the Pons Asinorum or 47th Euclid. 

It seems that Taou, the famous Chinese Philosopher, 
and Pythagoras the Greek, both visited Jamshid at his pal- 
ace and both, though thousands of miles apart, gave to the 
world on their return home this celebrated proposition. 

The first sight of the ruins is disappointing, those of 
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Paestum, Athens and Rome are grander and more satisfy- 
ing from a picturesque point of view, for there the complete 
forms of the original structure remain, which one can peo- 
ple by his imagination. 

At Persepolis such is not the case. There remains stand- 
ing 15 columns scattered here and there over the vast plat- 
form; the four Prophylaea of Xerxes, the four walls of the 
Palace of Darius, the grand stairway and the minor stair- 
ways leading to the Palaces of Xerxes, Artaxerxes and 
Darius. 

The walls of the Palace of Darius are complete above 
the window tops, but this building is small. 

Much that has been written of Persepolis, has been by 
men who have never visited the spot. 

The most extravagant descriptions are by Professor 
George Rawlinson, who has never been there. 

The mysterious cuniform character that many years 
baffled the wise men, and that finally yielded such a mine 
of ancient history, along with the unique situation of the 
ruins, has led archaeologists to place Persepolis first among 
the wonders of Ancient Architecture, as do also the trav- 
elers. 

I can well understand that after the hard ride over the 
passes from Bushire, with poor food, cold nights and hot 
days, the tired explorer as he unpacked his camera to 
photograph a small portion of a pin feather of the winged 
bull, should be more than impressed. 

When for the tenth day, he sat down to his sardines and 
Persian flap jacks, in the shade of a beautiful column 60 
feet high it is natural he should enthuse and grow more 
and more envious of Darius and Xerxes in all their luxury. 

Right before him on the elaborately carved stairways are 
endless processions of servants, carrying huge trays of 
food, venison, rabbits, birds, fruit and wine; finger bowls, 
napkins, censures of burning herbs, and scented bottles. 

On the door way by which he sits on an uneven frag- 
ment of a sculptured lion, is carved the king himself, com- 
fortably seated in a chair, shaded by a royal umbrella, with 
a servant armed with a royal fly brush, to keep off the 
Persian flies, which at that very instant are devouring more 
food than he is. 

Among the thousands of reliefs there are no women or 
eunochs, for at that period of Persia, they were not degen- 
erate enough to allow their women to appear, even in sculp- 
ture, and eunochs being adjunct of the hareem, are also 
absent. 

When we arrived at the platform we rode abreast up 
the 221 steps of the grand stairway: and wheeled in, com- 
pany front between the winged bulls. 

On this entrance way, were chiseled the names of Ker 
Porter, Neibuhr, Morier, Malcolm, Henry Rawlinson and 
Stanley, and ours are there now. 

Two of the party, after an hour’s ramble about the ruins, 
suddenly flushed a covey of quail in the Hareem of Arta 
Xerxes, gave chase and disappeared for the day in the 
direction of the tomb of Darius Hystaspis; returning at 
night with a full bag. 

Some natives who had followed us from Kanreb watched 
all our movements, for they are convinced that foreigners 
come here for talismans, or the “stone of wisdom” ; an old 
nomad told Vambrey the traveler: “Wisdom was formerly 


at home in Iran, but since the foreigners have carried away . 
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our talisman, science and arts flourish under their hands, 
and we are decaying more and more.” 

The great platform rising 60 feet above the plain, partly 
natural, partly artificial, is about 1,100 feet by 1,600. Many 
of its stones were 10 feet in length and 5 feet high. 

It juts out from the mountains in the face of which are 
quarried the tombs of the kings, notably Xerxes and Arta- 
xerxes. 

The Great hall of all, with 72 marble columns 600 x 350 
feet, called the hall of Xerxes, has volumes written on the 
discussion as to whether it had walls or not. We were of 
the opinion that it never had, certainly not of stone, and 
it is difficult to conceive them of mud, in the presence of 
the surrounding architecture. 

According to the book of Esther, it seems that there were 
no walls. Ahasuerus mentioned in the book of Esther was 
Xerxes or Darius and Vashti his queen. 

The Chehil Minar or hall of 100 columns had massive 
walls, the entrances are still standing, carved with colossal 
guardsmen and the king on his throne supported by three 
tiers of men. The interior contained 51,000 square feet ; 
its porch was 183 feet long by 50 feet deep. 

Broken columns of black marble, fragments of the freize 
and walls are heaped about in this building in inextricable 
confusion covered by earth, but the tracks of Henry Raw- 
linson, Neibuhr and other explorers were plainly visible 
in the wide lanes of excavation running through the ruins. 

The floors of the others are clean-swept by the rains ; the 
floor of the Darius Palace was of red concrete, with the 
polish of glass. 

The winged bulls are similar to those of Babylon; two 
man headed, and two natural, they contain cuniform in- 
scriptions as does also the front stairways to the Palace of 
Xerxes and Darius. I have a sample picked up from the 
palace of Darius. 

The tombs in the rocky face of the mountain are prob- 
ably 80 feet above the level of the palace platform, and in 
themselves 70 feet high; here we find the Supreme God 
Ormazda clad in the median robes and supported by wings, 
a fire altar and mithra or the sun sculptured in the broad 
architrave above the tomb. 

The entrance is by a rectangular door; within are two 
large sarchophagi carved there, for they were too large to 
enter the door. 

Both had long since been rifled; Alexander is said to 
have returned and resealed them. 
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From the platform before the tomb, the view was not 
pleasing. The ruined palaces lay below us, near at hand, 
the plan of the whole was easily traced. 

The Mardasht that stretched out into the distance was 
dotted with villages, and the storied Bendemeer winding its 
way through the plains to the gateway in the mountains 
that led to Ispahan. 

The thought that comes to one on this spot is one of 
sadness and regret for the brave and handsome Aryan 
race, whose manly sons were born on a saddle cloth, were 
taught to shoot the bow and speak the truth, whose stand- 
ard was the very embodiment of liberty; a blacksmith’s 
apron studded with jewels. 

From this spot then we will take our leave of Iran, the 
home of our ancestors, above us the sculptured symbols of 
the pure religion of Zoraster, below us, restored for the 
moment, the grand palaces peopled with the kings of old. 
The queen in her apartments hung with gold and gorgeous 
colors, a mighty feast in progress; soldiers and heralds in 
gay costumes mounting the grand stairs. 

But what lies really before us: 

A vast ruin in an isolated plain, a fitting emblem of the 
desolation begun by Alexander, continued by the faith of 
Islam, and completed by the Kajar rule of the present 
dynasty of Modern Persia. 





Partial Estimate of the Number of Ameri- 
can Citizens Living Abroad, as of 
January 1, 1939 


This estimate includes only those whose residence abroad 
has a permanent or semi-permanent character and there- 
fore excludes tourists and all others whose sojourn abroad 
was considered to be only transitory. 

Attention is called to the fact that in spite of the care 
exercised by consuls in preparing their reports, it was im- 
possible in many cases for them to obtain exact figures as 
to the number of Americans residing in their respective 
districts. Nevertheless, this estimate based on all available 
sources of information may be regarded as a fairly accurate 
world census of Americans living abroad. 
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The Idea of a 
Fleet Marine Force 


Marine Corps should be to seize and defend distant 
bases for the Fleet appears to have had its begin- 
ning as the result of our experiences in the Spanish- 
American War, and has from time to time reasserted it- 
self since then, particularly when all personnel of the Ma- 
rine Corps were not actively engaged on normal duties or 
some form of field duty. It was during that war that it 
fell to the lot of a small detachment of Marines to land 
and take possession of the old Spanish naval station at 
Cavite, P. I., soon after the battle of Manila Bay. Early 
the following year the garrison was increased to a battal- 
ion of Marines at the request of Admiral Dewey. A 
more striking example of a force of Marines seizing and 
holding a naval base occurred with the landing of Hun- 
tington’s battalion at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, on June 
10, 1898. The Marines continued to garrison these and 
other isolated naval stations after the close of the war. 
Some substantial increases of the Corps were made in 
the years immediately following the war, but field duty 
in China, the Philippines and Panama absorbed all avail- 
able personnel leaving no opportunity for the development 
of a reserve force of Marines to operate with the Fleet. 
As the result of our experiences in the Spanish War 
interest with the auxiliary naval weapons such as tor- 
pedoes submarine mines and guns emplaced on shore 
for the protection of anchorages, there grew up a new 
field of naval tactics which was made the subject of study 
at the Naval War College and which at that time was 
considered a branch of the naval technique to be handled 
by Marines and Marine officers. The idea gradually 
progressed from a theoretical study by a few officers to 
the training of a detachment of Marines consisting of 
five officers and forty enlisted men at the Naval Torpedo 
Station, Newport, R. I., in “signaling, in the use of tor- 
pedoes and mines, both land and sea, the use of field 
telegraph and telephone, the manipulation of searchlights, 
etc.” After considerable preparation and the placing of 
Marines in a desirable camp for the purpose in May, 
1901, the training lasted only ten days when the detach- 
ment was sent on summer maneuvers with the North 
Atlantic Fleet, and together with the Fleet Marines 
landed and took up an advance base position near Great- 
point, Nantucket, Mass. Naval guns were set up ashore 
and fired. After about eight days of this experience the 
Marines were withdrawn to the vessels of the Fleet. 
Another period of ten days’ training ashore at Nantucket 
was conducted for the Marines a short time afterwards. 
Despite the fact that most of the personnel of the Corps 
were performing strenuous field duty in the Far East, the 
Navy Department, which at the time appears to have 
been much interested in the project, ordered in July, 


T basic doctrine that the principal mission of the 


1902, five companies of Marines to be kept intact for 
service with the North Atlantic Fleet during the maneu- 
vers of the following winter. Three infantry companies 
were kept in readiness at Philadelphia and Annapolis 
and an artillery company was organized and trained in 
the Marine Barracks, Washington. The directions for 
training these Marines stated that they be trained “as 
far as the facilities of the respective posts will permit, 
in field fortification, hasty entrenchments, including the 
construction of gun emplacements, transformation of guns, 
the construction of gun platforms and gun mounts, the 
construction and operation of field telegraph and field tele- 
phone lines.” Before the training progressed very far, 
however, another emergency occurred and the embryo 
Fleet Marine Force was transferred to Panama for duty. 

During the summer of 1902 the Marines of the North 
Atlantic Fleet under the command of Captain Louis J. 
Magill carried on considerable training ashore. They 
were landed on four separate occasions under conditions 
simulating those of a war time landing force. The usual 
infantry training only was carried out. One of the bat- 
talions of Marines which had been sent to Panama earlier 
in the year was withdrawn in October and after being 
augmented by a company under Captain S. D. Butler, 
joined the North Atlantic Fleet for the maneuvers. It, 
together with some of the Marines of the fleet, later 
made the first of a long series of landings at Culebra, 
V. IL, in November, 1902. The force organized as an 
advanced base regiment in addition to establishing itself 
on shore constructed emplacements for 4 in. and 5 in. 
guns and erected magazines. Necessary roads were built 
and clearing done for transporting the guns and ammuni- 
tion ashore. On the completion of these maneuvers 
early the following January the Fleet Marines rejoined 
their ship and the Advanced Base Battalion was placed 
on board the Panther. The Battalion participated in ma- 
neuvers along the Maine Coast during the following 
July and was kept intact as a Fleet Marine Battalion 
for winter maneuvers during the following winter. It was 
assigned the Dixie as its regular transport, but before the 
anticipated training with the Fleet could be carried out 
the independence of Panama was declared and the bat- 
talion was hurried to Colon, where it and another bat- 
talion of Marines played a considerable part in establish- 
ing the independence of the country. Active field duty 
and the need of Marines for other duties suspended the 
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training of a Marine force to accompany the Fleet until 
June, 1906, when a small battalion again served on the 
Dixie and on the Yankee for a brief period just prior to 
the intervention in Cuba during that year. The duty 
in Cuba absorbed every available Marine on the Atlantic 
Seaboard for some time thereafter. 

A brigade of Marines first served with the Army of 
Cuban Pacification for a few months and later a regi- 
ment until January, 1909, while a brigade continued on 
duty in the Philippines. These two principal foreign 
stations together with numerous other duties absorbed the 
entire personnel of the Corps and no special fleet mis- 
sion was considered during that period. After the Ma- 
rines withdrew from Cuba the strength of the battalion in 
Panama was augmented. 

During 1910 officers and men were again available 
and the idea of an advance base force took definite form 
by the establishment of an advance base school on July 
13 in the buildings vacated by the removal of the naval 
station in New London, Conn. Ten officers and fifty 
enlisted men were stationed at the school and instruction 
was carried on in various advanced base duties such as 
the erection of fortifications, laying of mines, etc. The 
sending of a regiment of Marines to Nicaragua early in 
1910, however, absorbed most of the excess strength of 
the Corps and again advanced base training was suspend- 
ed. The proposition to provide the Marine Corps with 
a special transport for advanced base work had been ad- 
vocated for several years and was again included as one 
of the principal recommendations by the Commandant in 
his annual report of 1910. 

During June, 1911, the Advance Base School was trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia, where its training was resumed— 
largely theoretical since very little equipment was avail- 
able. Recommendation was made during the year for 
the assembling and providing of storage facilities for an 
adequate supply of advanced base equipment. The trouble- 
some Caribbean area again distracted interest from ad- 
vanced base training. A brigade of Marines was or- 
ganized at Philadelphia early in 1911 under the com- 
mand of Colonel L. W. T. Waller and soon afterwards 
proceeded to Guantanamo Bay, where it was joined by 
the Marines from the Atlantic Squadron organized as a 
regiment. The anticipated trouble did not occur and the 
units of the brigade returned to their regular stations 
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during the following June. A breathing spell between in- 
terventions in the Caribbean area allowed the formation 
of some advance base units in Philadelphia during the 
summer of 1912, where with the essential amount of 
equipment which had been assembled, advanced training 
was carried on with naval guns, submarine mines and 
torpedoes, and means for transporting these heavy mate- 
rials as well as in the necessary communications for 
controlling their practical and technical use. Consider- 
able advance was made during that year in the theoretical 
training of officers in advance base duties. The training 
continued during the winter of 1912-1913 but was some- 
what interrupted by the organization and transfer of a 
brigade of Marines to Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, in early 
1913. The brigade had absorbed several of the advanced 
base units which continued their training at Guantanamo, 
Training was resumed at Philadelphia during the latter 
part of the year after the return of the brigade from 
Cuba. Early in January, 1914, the first advanced base 
brigade went to Culebra for extensive training under 
conditions which approached those anticipated in actual 
operations. Much valuable experience was obtained but 
affairs more serious put an end to the advanced base 
brigade just as it was beginning to feel prepared for its 
assigned mission with the Fleet. 

The expedition to Vera Cruz, Mexico, followed in 
rapid succession by the interventions in Santo Domingo 
and Haiti and in turn by our entry into the World War 
permitted no further training along those lines for a num- 
ber of years. 

During the years immediately following the World War 
the idea of a force of Marines specially trained for oper- 
ations with the Fleet was somewhat lost sight of and train- 
ing especially for duty with the Army was emphasized. 
Extensive maneuvers in pure land warfare was carried 
on by the Marines from Quantico. The idea of an ad- 
vanced base force reasserted itself in 1920 and Quantico 
was referred to as its base. Plans were made to reor- 
ganize a technical regiment. The Commandant’s Report 
of the following year refers to troops at Quantico as 
constituting the advanced base force of the Atlantic 
Coast. The technical regiment then contained signal 
battalion, engineers’ battalion, searchlight battalion and 
anti-aircraft battalion while an artillery regiment having 
both light and heavy guns was formed. It was necessary 
during the following year to reduce the number of units, 
technical and artillery. Early in 1922 manuevers with the 
Fleet which closely resembled those held prior to the 
war were carried out at Guantanamo Bay and at Culebra. 
Both the attack and defense of bases were emphasized. 
The main demonstration of the East Coast expeditionary 
force during that year, however, was on extensive ma- 
neuvers of a purely land-warfare nature at Gettysburg. 
Pa. Marine Corps aviation had by this time become 
a part of the expeditionarv force. The same general 
policy with regard to the training of the Marine expe- 
ditionary force was continued during the year 1923. In 
1924 special emphasis was made in the reports of the 
Marine Expeditionary Force being trained to operate 
with the U. S. Fleet but actually very little change had 
taken place in its system of training. The Fifth Regi- 
ment of Marines engaged in extensive maneuvers with 
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the Fleet in Panama and on Culebra Island. A notice- 
able trend back to closer cooperation with the Navy had 
set in. 

During 1925 the first of the joint Army and Navy ex- 
ercises in the Hawaiian Islands were held with the Ma- 
rine Corps representing a part of a large attacking force. 
During the next two or three years the Marine Corps was 
again so heavily involved with large expeditionary 
forces both in China and Nicaragua that there were no 
troops available and little thought was given to the idea 
of an advanced base force or a force to operate with the 
Fleet. Part of the Marine Brigade was withdrawn from 
Nicaragua in the fall of 1929 but the personnel situa- 
tion was not yet sufficiently relieved to permit the re- 
forming of an expeditionary force. The situation was 
made no more favorable for the establishment of expe- 
ditionary forces by the reduction of the number of Ma- 
rines on field duty during the next two or three years 
as the authorized strength of the Corps was also reduced. 
The same conditions continued until early 1933, when 
the last of the Marines were withdrawn from Nicaragua. 
Only skeletonized organizations designed for operations 
with the Fleet could yet be maintained. The last of the 
Marines were withdrawn from Haiti during the sum- 
mer of 1934 and in the meantime the State Department 
and the President of the United States had evolved the 
good neigbor policy which disavowed the intentions of 
making military interventions into Latin American coun- 
tries for any such purposes as had commonly called for 
interventions in the past. It was obviously time for the 
Marine Corps to evolve a more specific “raison d’etre.” 

During the summer and fall of 1933, while attempting 
to restate the principal mission of the Marine Corps new 
names were suggested for the expeditionary force de- 
signed to operate with the Fleet.’ Several suggestions 
were made and on September 12 the name, Fleet Marine 
Force, was approved by the Chief of Naval Operations. 
The Navy General Order establishing that organization 
together with general regulations governing the same 
was issued on November 7, 1936. The new name of the 
Marine expeditionary force was essentially a change in 
name only but the system of command and administra- 
tion was considerably changed by the new order of things. 
The most significant change was probably made by plac- 
ing the new organization directly under the command 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the United States Fleet. 

It may be concluded from the above remarks that an 
expeditionary force of Marines to seize and hold bases 
for the Fleet is a thing which has recurred on numerous 
occasions since the beginning of the present century 
when the emergency duties of the Marine Corps had 
abated sufficiently so as not to require all available per- 
sonnel of the Corps. It had come into existence so to 
speak only when the doors to the Temple of Janus were 
closed. But the period of intense activity during the 


first thirty-five years of the 20th century in the history 
of the Marine Corps is possibly itself a passing phase 
and we may have entered upon a period of less warlike 
activity and may have to occupy ourselves with a de- 
cidedly more peacetime routine. The F.M.F. may be a 
more permanent field of activity for the Marine Corps 
than its past history would suggest. 
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WHAT CAN INDUSTRY DO 
ABOUT NATIONAL DEFENSE? 


M ° B. C. HEACOCK, President of Caterpillar 


Tractor Co. and Chairman of the Manufacture 

Committee, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, re- 
cently delivered the following address before the annual 
meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 


The National Defense Services can plan definitely on 
even an increasing spirit of helpfulness on the part of in- 
dustry. 

Industry shares with other agencies the joy of building 
men—building men in physical, spiritual and technological 
stature—building them to be less of a burden and more of 
a help to all other men—building men, young and old. 
Could military leadership, given all the munitions of war 
that it might desire, successfully defend a people using only 
men who had not been so built ? 

I am sure that our man power—in capacity if not in 
numbers—is of a much higher order because of the con- 
stant effort of industry to develop all industrial workers. 

Occasionally we work under severe handicaps which can 
be removed only by cooperation of other agencies which 
have the same high objectives in view. For instance, as 
our government seriously questions the end point of legis- 
lation that has too often been hurriedly and emotionally 
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designed to aid and protect certain groups of workers, will 
they not find that such legislation has actually tended to 
diminish employment? With many work opportunities 
“gone with the wind,” we eventually shrink our scale of 
living, curtail our opportunities to build men through work 
experience and penalize existing manhood through idleness 
and poverty. Surely no one will seriously contend that 
WPA takes up this slack or makes up for the losses. And 
when the government attempts useful, productive work it 
is apt to destroy more private enterprise than it can pos- 
sibly replace. If our congress realized that each push for- 
ward by the government in competition with private indus- 
try, which produced—net—fewer jobs and less public serv- 
ice, actually contributes to unpreparedness on the part of 
American Industry to help in National Defense, it might 
and it should move more slowly in initiating further com- 
petition with scores of industries. Let us keep on develop- 
ing men and helpfully cooperating with all others who work 
for the same accomplishment. 

Industry shares with all other elements of our nation the 
problem of placing and of maintaining our national finances 
in such shape as to permit of adequate national defense 
against outsiders and to assure us freedom from the de- 
struction of our personal liberty and the destruction of 
our American way of living. Further substantial increase 
in our national debt will surely jeopardize our capacity for 
national defense and will increase the threat of an ex- 
perience as devastating as war itself—repudiation of na- 
tional debt and inflation. Lest you too quickly condemn me 
as being extreme, let me ask each of you, if, in your opin- 
ion, this nation with a direct indebtedness of forty billion 
dollars (and the President of the United States has just 
recommended a 10 per cent increase), a contingent liability 
(destined in large measure to become a direct liability) of 
four or five billions more, and an obscure view as to when 
the expansion of this debt can or will be brought under con- 
trol, could pile on top of this structure the cost of a modern 
war without the result being repudiation of government 
debt—which in a democracy must take the form of infla- 
tion? Men in industry can and should raise their voices 
and use their influence as citizens against dangerous fed- 
eral fiscal policies. Men in industry—engineers—can and 
should resist all further ill-advised attempts at raiding the 
federal treasury whether such attempts take the form of 
special subsidies, unneeded facilities or other liabilities, be- 
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cause they know better than do many others that needless 
facilities are white elephants—not assets. They know, too, 
that an indebtedness retains all of its characteristics as 
such, whether the borrowed fund be spent for expense or 
asset items. 

Industry can and should make available to our 130 mil- 
lion citizens tomorrow, as never before, the skill of our 
engineers. We must grasp the significance of certain na- 
tional tendencies. We are becoming an older nation be- 
cause of our reduced birth rate and of our extended average 
life span. Continuously we shall have to support and de- 
fend ourselves with proportionately more older and fewer 
young people. Here is a challenge to industry, particularly 
to engineers. You, our engineers, must give us methods, 
materials and products which can be employed, produced 
and consumed by an ever aging population. 

Then you must give us productive facilities—buildings, 
machinery, power—with which older men and, if need be, 
women and children can work and continue to raise our 
inadequate scale of living and assure our national safety. 
To say that our production problems have been solved is 
to say that we have all we want of the things of life and 
also all the leisure that we desire, and to imply that we are 
assured of these things in case of national emergency. 

Suppose many of our young men were to be drawn into 
military service and older men and women, yes even chil- 
dren, were called upon to support our forces of national 
defense and our civil life needs. Surely the work of the 
engineer is element number one in considering National 
Defense. 

The industrialist, as an essential element in our national 
economy, can continue to generate and do all the business 
possible under whatever circumstances society prescribes. 
But at the same time he can also be an individual and a 
member of society and exert a mighty influence in shaping 
our circumstances. In performing well his double duty as 
business functionary and as citizen he will be making his 
maximum contribution to National Defense. 

For a moment, in discussing this question of National 
Defense, may I ask whether it is more important to deny 
foreign armed forces access to our land or foreign social 
philosophy access to our national and individual lives? Is 
it more noble to defend our country against destruction by 
one foe than by another ? 

Recently in a multitude of ways, American opinion has 
clearly recorded the fact that it favorably supports Business 
as its servant. American Business, with its courage and 
initiative, has been clearly told by the public to go ahead. 
This it can and should do—just as rapidly as conditions 
permit—a little here, more there—a dollar now and more 
dollars soon. 

I have tried to point out opportunities for each and every 
industrialist to make an ever increasing contribution to 
National Defense by doing things which lie within his 
power at this minute, realizing fully that an amazing mea- 
sure of all that I have urged is already being done but be- 
lieving that even more can be done. 

Industry and our formal National Defense forces work- 
ing cooperatively can successfully defend our great nation 
against any threat. 
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Remarks of the Honorable Norman Armour, United 
States Ambassador to Chile, broadcast February 6, 1939, 
are of special interest to all those Marines who were in 
Managua, Nicaragua, at the time of the earthquake there. 


Chile, I stepped aboard a United States army 

plane which was rushing on an errand of mercy 
and accompanied it to the earthquake stricken area. The 
scene which I saw on that summer’s afternoon, for it is 
mid-summer in Chile now, will remain forever in my 
memory. 

The earthquake occurred at 11:35 p.m. on the night 
of January 24. We felt quite a severe shock in Santiago 
and its vicinity, but there was no loss of life or serious 
damage done in that city. The following morning, how- 
ever, the news spread through the capital that a major 
disaster had occurred and immediately the energies of 
the entire country were mobilized. 

The part of the country affected is the section known 
as the granary of Chile—the rich farming district largely 
devoted to the growing of wheat. The Section affected 
by the earthquake is roughly one half the size of the 
State of New York, and contains in addition to a large 
rural population many cities and towns well populated. 
Concepcion, the largest city of the district, is a town of 
about 80,000 persons and the principal port for the cen- 
tral section of the country. The town of Concepcion 
itself was badly damaged, about a quarter of the city 
being destroyed. 

But the town hardest hit in the section was Chillan, 
a city of some 40,000 to 50,000 people ; only two or three 
buildings remaining standing. Virtually all towns in the 
area and even the isolated farm houses were damaged, 
and as I flew over the area last week, it was a grim 
spectacle to see the havoc wrought in a few brief seconds 
by the destructive forces of nature turned against the 
work it had taken man many years to accomplish. 

The Chilean Government, as soon as word was re- 
ceived, despatched troops to the area and order was soon 
reestablished. One of the great obstacles to be over- 
come, however, was the lack of communication. The 
railway line was severely damaged and it was impos- 
sible to use it for several days and even roads were 
almost impassable due to the earth’s upheaval. So planes 
played an important part from the beginning. Panagra, 
the American airplane service between the United States 
and Chile and other South. American countries, immedi- 
ately generously placed several of its planes at the dis- 


Ol: week ago today in Santiago, the capital of 


The Earthquake in Chile 


posal of the Chilean Government and their pilots have 
done splendid work in transporting the more seriously 
injured from Chillan and Concepcion to Santiago and 
other cities where hospitals are located. 

You will recall that the earthquate occurred on Tues- 
day night and it was just six days later on last Monday 
afternoon that two of our large American army planes 
arrived in Santiago from the Panama Canal Zone carry- 
ing supplies generously contributed by the American 
Red Cross: serums—anti-gangrene, anti-tetanus, and 
other medical supplies urgently needed. I joined the 
planes on their arrival in Santiago, accompanied by a 
representative of the American Red Cross. Although 
they had been in the air since four o’clock that morning, 
our American officers pushed on to the stricken area. 
Two hours later, we were flying over the ruins of what 
had once been prosperous and peaceful towns. 

In Chillan, we found almost no buildings standing. 
Most of the streets were blocked with debris, and men 
were still working on the ruins trying to reach the many 
bodies buried beneath those masses of masonry. But it 
will be weeks before those blocks can be removed and 
in the meantime the danger of pestilence and disease is 
one that is giving great concern. 

As the earthquake occurred at night, many adults and 
virtually all of the children were in bed. But as the 
night was fine, others were in the streets and public 
squares. Also a special gala performance was_ being 
given in the town theater. Of the several hundred peo- 
ple at this performance, few are alive today. Great 
tumbled blocks of brick and concrete mark their common 
tomb. 

I walked over the ruins of this theater. The walls had 
collapsed and the roof fallen almost at once so that the 
majority of the people were killed outright. But for sev- 
eral hours, even days, cries and groans came from below 
and only the day before I was there, five days after the 
disaster, a man was dug out alive but delirious from his 
terrible experience. 

One of the saddest features of the disaster was the 
high mortality among the children. I was told that 
about 70% of the dead were children, which is explained 
by the fact that the earthquake occurred at 11:30 P.M., 
and practically all of them were in bed. The hospitals 
in Santiago, in preparing to receive the injured, expected 
in general to find the numbers about equally distributed 
among men, women and children. But a doctor told me 
that there were very few children among the injured 
who had been brought in. Most of them were either 
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killed by those falling walls as they slept or, routed out 
by the earth’s rocking, were laid low as they sought to 
escape the horror around them. 

I would not give you the impression, nowever, that 
the people are bowed down before the disaster, great as 
it is. The Chileans are a strong and virile race. The 
history of its people is the history of a brave and cour- 
ageous people and in this hour of trial they are showing 
themselves to be true to their great traditions. 

Temporary shelters have been erected; in many cases 
merely a lean-to of twisted corrugated iron over the ruins 
of what had once been a house. In the squares tents 
and shelters have been put up and relief workers are dis- 
tributing food and boiled water to those who remain. 
The water question in all of the towns is a serious one. 
Practically all water mains were broken and what water 
there is is apt to be contaminated; so every precaution 
must be taken if epidemic and disease are to be avoided. 
That is where the supplies of disinfectant and serums 
which the American Red Cross has generously furnished 
will be a great help. For the fight has only just begun. 

Order everywhere prevails. In Chillan—I keep re- 
ferring to Chillan for it was the town most damaged and 
the one in which I spent most of my time, but what is 
true of Chillan is true of the others—in Chillan, tempor- 
ary hospitals have been erected but every effort is being 
made to evacuate the wounded to nearby towns not af- 
fected or to Santiago where the larger hospitals are situ- 
ated. For the first days, there were no trains and planes 
were largely used in transporting the injured. The air- 
port of Chillan is about six miles from the town and the 
injured had to be transported over rough roads in motor 
ambulances or ordinary automobiles. It was a slow and 
painful task but gradually the worst cases were taken 
care of. The day we were there, our Douglas army plane 
brought six injured cases back to Santiago. It took off 
from Chillan just after sunset and the two hours’ flving 
back to Santiago were made in darkness. And yet the 
young captain brought his plane over the mountains to 
a safe landing in the airport of Santiago, which he had 
seen for the first time on his arrival that morning. 

In Concepcion the injured were largely brought to 
Santiago by boat. Two British warships happened to be 
in Valparaiso on a visit at the time of the earthquake and 
left immediately for the scene of the disaster where the 
officers and men performed splendid work in helping out. 

I must here refer to the fine spirit of solidarity and 
cooperation shown by all countries, particularly in the 
Americas. A great national disaster, a blow like this, 
to one of our sister republics shows how closely knit we 
are in this hemisphere of ours. Physical barriers; great 
mountains and tropical jungles may separate us; we may 
from time to time differ in our points of view, but let 
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a tragedy like that which Chile has suffered come to one 
of us and all else is forgotten save the desire to do all 
we can to be of assistance. From the Argentine came 
two train loads of supplies and ambulances; food and 
supplies from Brazil, a ship from Peru. All the “good 
neighbors” rushed to aid, wishing to do their part to help 
and show their sympathy. 

And towards none is Chile more grateful than to the 
people of the United States for the ready response they 
have shown and the sympathy they have demonstrated 
through the American Red Cross. I made my decision 
to fly to Washington on short notice, but in the brief 
time after my plans became known, I had many calls 
from Chilean friends asking me to be sure to tell all of 
you in the United States how deeply Chile appreciates 
what is being done. They feel that those planes from 
the north rushing more than five thousand miles carry- 
ing supplies of all kinds are the symbol, the personifica- 
tion of the friendship of the people of our country for 
the people of Chile. One of our neighbors is in need; 
his house is in ruins; many of his family are dead. What 
more natural than that we should pack up what supplies 
we feel he may need and take them over to him with a 
friendly word of sympathy in his hour of sorrow. 

The need of Chile is great. It is difficult to give any 
very definite figures as yet. The figures given for the 
dead range from 8,000 to 15,000, but until those stones 
and blocks are removed, no one will really know. Many 
are missing. 

As to the injured, the list of medical and other sup- 
plies which was sent to Washington shortly after the 
disaster was based upon a figure of 18,000 injured given 
me by the Red Cross Society of Chile. As to property 
damage, this is estimated anywhere from $30,000,000 to 
$50,000,000, while 80,000 persons are said to be homeless 
and destitute. 

It is now summer in Chile but soon the cold weather 
will set in—and don’t forget they have cold weather in 
central Chile—and the rains will come. Those people 
must have shelter; tents are needed, badly needed. Some 
are already on their way down from the Canal Zone. 
Also corrugated iron roofing is required, as much as we 
can send, as a shelter not only for the people but for 
their food and crops. And, perhaps most important of 
all new clothing, warm clothing, boots and shoes, sweat- 
ers and socks. 


TOWARDS BETTER RECRUITS 
(Continued from page 28) 
avoided depending upon whether it was found that they 
made desirable or undesirable Marines. 

The plan which I have outlined is very simple and would 
require very little work to put into effect. It could be 
extended to cover re-enlisted men as well as recruits. In 
addition to discharges and desertions, promotions could be 
marked upon the cards in the files and we could find out 
which type of enlisted men get along best in the service 
by noting the characteristics of the ones promoted. The 
plan would return knowledge worth a hundred times the 
effort required to carry it out. Knowledge is power. The 
more complete our knowledge concerning the enlisted men 
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of the Marine Corps, the better Corps we will have when 
we use this knowledge to obtain the kind of men who make 
the best Marines. 

Is there any officer who has not heard and probably 
taken part in arguments as to whether or not recruits 
from California don’t make better Marines than those from 
Texas or Georgia or New York? Whether men who have 
only had elementary schooling aren't better than those 
from colleges? Whether farm boys aren’t better than city 
boys? Whether Germans aren’t better than Irish and so on 
ad infinitum? The answer to ail these questions and a 
hundred more, lies in the plan I have outlined and when 
the questions are answered we will know what sort of men 
we want to make the best Marines. 


AVENIDA U. S. MARINE CORPS 


(Continued from page 44) 





4. Inauguration speech by the President of the Admin- 
istrative Council of the District of Santo Domingo, Senor 
Virgilio Alvarez Pina. 

5. Speech by Brigadier General William P. Upshur on 
behalf of the United States Marine Corps. 

6. National Anthem of the United States of America. 

7. Dominican National Anthem. 

8. Procession along the “Avenida U. S. 
Corps.” 

A tremendous crowd gathered; the avenida was beauti- 
fully decorated with flags and bunting, a composite bat- 
talion of bluejackets and Marines from the USS. Texas 
was given the Post of Honor on the right of the local 
military escort which consisted of two battalions of the 
Dominican Army and a squadron of cavalry. 

Following the ceremonies a reception was given at the 
National Palace in honor of the representatives of the 
Navy and Marine Corps, and during the succeeding days 
there were numerous other functions in honor of the visit- 
ing Americans. The friendliness of the people and -their 
appreciation for the services the Marine Corps was able 
to furnish at the time of their dire need are beyond de- 
scription. Not even in our best American ports could more 
hospitality be lavished upon our personnel. We were given 
the freedom of the city and everything possible was done 
for our enjoyment. 

In conclusion, it only remains to say that the Dominican 
People, proud of their nationality and citizenship, have 
rendered a distinct honor to the Marine Corps, unique in 
our annals, which will always be gratefully appreciated. A 
beautiful parchment scroll, containing .the Resolution of 
the Administrative Council of the District of Santo Do- 
mingo, and the Law which for all time gives our name to 
one of the most beautiful avenues of Ciudad Trujillo, has 
been framed and will decorate the office of the Major 
General Commandant. 
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Announeement of Association 
Regarding Awards for Prize 
Artieles 


* First Prize $30.00 
Seeond Prize $30.00 
Third Prize $20.00 
THE ABOVE CASH PRIZES WILL BE PAID TO THE AUTHOR 
OF THE BEST ARTICLE ON A MARINE CORPS PROFESSIONAL 
TOPIC. SUBJECT TO BE SELECTED BY THE AUTHOR. 











Rules Governing Award of Prizes 


Tue competition is open to all Marine Corps officers (active, 
retired, reserve) who are members of the Association. Articles 
offered shall not exceed 5,000 words and must be typewritten, 
double-spaced, on 8 x 1014 paper. Illustrations, photographs or 
sketches may accompany the article. Each competitor will send 
in a sealed envelope the article plus one copy to the Editor, 
Marine Corps Gazette, Room 3317, Navy Building, Washington, 
D. C., before September 30, 1939. The article shall be signed 
by a nom de plume. By separate post in sealed envelope, the full 
name and rank of the writer, with the nom de plume, shall be 
sent in to the same address. In determining the standing of the 
articles submitted, preponderance of weight will be given to their 
professional value, originality of ideas and the practicability of 
the line of thought. Literary merit is of secondary importance. 


The Board of Officers of the Association will act as the Board 
of Judges. Any or all articles submitted will be subject to pub- 
lication, with honorable mention, in the Marine Corps Gazette 
at the usual rates. All manuscripts submitted will become the 
property of the Marine Corps Association. None will be returned. 


% The November number of 
the Gazette will announce the 


* results of the competition. 
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THE MARINE’S HANDBOOK 


Circular letter No. 286, dated 7 April, 1939, from Ma- 
jor General Commandant to All Officers reads: 


In reference (a) [Let. Sec. Navy to MGC, March 
8, 1939] the Secretary of the Navy has authorized 
“The Marine’s Handbook,” by Captain Luther A. 
Brown, U.S.M.C., published by the Naval Institute, 
Annapolis, Md., to be sold through all post exchanges 
of the Marine Corps and ships’ service stores of the 
Navy patronized by Marine Corps personnel. 


Send all orders and make remittances payable to 


U. S. Naval Institute 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


The 1939 edition was necessitated by a change in the 
Marine Corps Manual and in Marine Corps orders which 
prescribe the Landing Force Manual, U. S. Navy, 1938, 
in lieu of Army publications as the principal reference for 
basic training of Marine Corps enlisted personnel. 
edition includes all the material necessary to bring it into 
agreement with the above change and contains 50 pages 
more than the 1938 edition. The retail price is the same, 
75 cents postpaid ; quantity orders, 15 per cent discount on 
10 to 99 copies, and 20 per cent on 100 or more. 


This 
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I hereby apply for membership in the U. S. Naval Institute and en- 
close $3.00 in payment of dues for the first year to begin with the................ 
issue of the PROCEEDINGS (the monthly magazine of the U. S. Naval 


Institute). 
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@ Here is the most complete line of all- _land. For oil field service and logging. For 
wheel-drive vehicles ever offered to the pub- road construction, road maintenance and 
lic. Vehicles of every size and description for | snow removal. For thousands of jobs too dif- 
ficult for ordinary, conventional, two-wheel- 


transporting passengers or doing the heaviest 
hauling over hill and plain, desert or marsh- _ drive vehicles to tackle. 


The line consists of conversions of all standard Ford 
trucks, commercial and passenger cars to all-wheel- 
drive and more than thirty extra heavy duty Marmon- 
Herrington all-wheel-drive trucks built from the ground 
up in the Marmon-Herrington plant. Special bodies and 
equipment installed as required for military, public 
utility, oil field, logging, and other types of service. 

It’s traction that counts, even more than power in 
all sorts of off-the-highway hauling and for snow re- 
moval. Traction that keeps the load moving regardless 
of what’s under the tires. 

Marmon-Herrington All-Wheel-Drive Fords and 
heavy duty trucks have traction on the front wheels, 
traction on the rear wheels—and if that isn’t enough, 
traction on an extra pair of wheels behind. But it’s the 
traction on the front wheels that adds most to the re- 
markable performance of these trucks, commercial 
and passenger cars. Instead of pushing debris ahead of 
them these front wheels are always climbing, always 
pulling the load up and over. 

Let us send literature showing these vehicles in action. 
Some dealer territory still open. 


MARMON-HERRINGTON CO. e Indianapolis, ind., U. S. A. 
Cable Address: Marton 
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